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SUNSHINE LAND 


The need of change, both mental and 
physical, becomes apparent in children at 
a very early age. 


We can all recall the joy of being 
transported to some wonderful land of 
Make-believe—such as Wynken, Blynken 
and Nod, setting out on that star-fishing 
voyage to the misty blue realms of the 
moon. Tucked up for the night, how we 
clamoured for the recital to begin, eager 
to be away on that starry sea of light, and 
how we thrilled to the narrative of getting 
there and, having got there, grew drowsy 
from sheer excitement and then fell 
asleep, content. The mental flight from 
the nursery brought that benison. 


The healthy craving for change and 
diversion is equally strong in the adult, 
but while the instinct remains, our fixed 
habits of work and life inhibit it. The 
prime difficulty, always, is getting away. 
And that is where we can help you. 


A “Sun Health Tour” to South 
Africa means travel made easy. Send for 
our special programme “Sun Health 
Tours—Series S,’’ and we will do the 
rest. Apply to South African Govern- 
ment Travel Bureau, 73 Strand, London, 
W.C. 2 (Phone: Temple Bar 4488), or 
the leading Travel Agencies. 
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The British Blade that 


sells on Quality 





THE 
* ECLIPSE” GUARANTEE 


“If, after using an ‘Eclipse’ Blade, you are 

not entirely satisfied, return the complete 

packet of blades direct to the makers and 
your money will be refunded.” 





Obtainable from usual suppliers FOR 





Sole Manufacturers 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD., Comoosite Steel Works, SHEFFIELD. 11 








ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


PRESIDENT—TuE Most Hon. rile 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C, 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





Medical Superintendent; Daniet F. Rampaut, M.A, M.D. 

THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. oluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 


bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical Baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an _ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 


‘eg ~ nse 4 and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patholegica] research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 

arders and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
eature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
eccupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 


men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 


appointment. 











“There’s no sweeter Tobacco 
comes from Virginia and 
no better brand than the 


©Three Castles’”’ —rue vircinians 


WILIS’S 


THREE 
CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 
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“ The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes . 
payable. If-the Assured survives the 20 year period and 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 


be paid at Death. 
ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 


Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue. of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If tie Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. 


Write for particulars, stating age, to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


FUNDS EXCEED - - £19,000,000. 
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FINGER VICTORIA NUTS 


These biscuits are made with the finest 
Cumberland butter—the best, richest, most 
famous butter in the world. 

Until you have tasted them you cannot 
know how delicious a biscuit can be! 


MADE ONLY BY 


©s17 
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LOST PROPERTY OFFICE 
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Fruitlessly poor Matilda wanders hither, and 
even thither, searching for her fleece. She 
will never see it more! For it has passed the 
test and gone where only very good ones like it 
go—into the Wolsey mills. ‘There to play a 
vital part in making the fine underwear which 
carries the name of Wolsey—which gives 
such easy comfort with such full protection. 
When a man changes to Wolsey he changes 
for the last time, two hundred years’ experi- 
ence having made it as good as it can be. 
It is sold everywhere, and at pleasantly 


moderate prices... . see it in the shops. 


PANTS, 


OLSEY 


UNDERWEAR 
FOR MEN 


VESTS, SHORTS 


EF 


WOLSEY LTD., LEICESTER 
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Each year 
2,500 In-Patients and 52,000 Out-Patients 


are treatedat' MCORFIELDS 


Here is a typical case 

E te Lost sight of right eye following a kick 

*\“* from a horse. Came to “Moorfields” 
because sight in left eye was failing; was tech- 
nically blind. Wife earning few shillings a week. 
Three children, eldest ten. Cataract in left eye, 
but not ready for operation. Surgeon found also 
cataract on the right eye (blind for eight years). 
Operated and secured good vision. In _ all 
probability left eye will be operated upon later. 


Moorfields’ Eye 
Hospital 








Will you help in this work? 







London, E.C.1. 


City Road 








1802 





EGYPT 


for Winter Warmth 
& Healthful Sunshine 


Egypt’s Winter is like an English summer 
at its best. Warm and sunny yet not 
uncomfortably hot; the dry, invigorating, 
air of the desert endows its climate with 
unique health-giving qualities, whilst 
luxurious hotels and special travel facilities 
ensure holidays that are wholly enjoyable 
and absolutely trouble-free. 

Seasonal inclusive terms, specially reduced 
for prolonged stays at the fine hotels in 
Cairo, at the Pyramids, Helouan, Luxor and 
Assuan...... 


100 guineas for four months 


alternative arrangements at Cairo and Luxor 


80 guineas for four months 
Reduced inclusive rates are also available 
for one, two or three months. 


Remember, your arrangements for an 
Egyptian tour are facilitated by a_ stable 
currency .. 


*% The £ is always 
worth 20/-in Egypt 


For further details, and authoritative information 
on all conditions of travel to and in Egypt, consult 
the Manager of the London Office of the Tourist 
Development Association of Egypt (under Royal 
Patronage). 


C. G. BAILEY, 
EGYPT TRAVEL BUREAU, 
60 Regent Street, London, W.1. 
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Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. | 
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THE ROAD TO RECOVERY. 


It may be out of place for a businessman to hint 
at such things as a return to the Dark Ages, the 
collapse of civilization, to remember that a hundred 
years after the Battle of Cannae people were still 
talking about “the War,” and that we find to-da 
after our own Great War no falling off in intellect, 
little falling off in good intentions, plenty of 
industry, sufficient honesty, but, as a hundred years 
after the Battle of Cannae, confusion. In ancient 
days the Gods were blamed for this confusion in 
the affairs of mankind, now we hint that the 
politicians are at fault. 

Sir Flinders Petrie has argued that the spirit of 
man manifests itself in a regular order, first in great 
architecture, then, in succession, in sculpture, 
painting, music, literature, engineering, science, 
and then—the deluge; or politically, following 
Plato, aristocracy, oligarchy, democracy, finishing 
with socialism, ninepence for fourpence, and votes 
for women. 

The idea of progress has been the working faith 
of the Western world for the last fifty years, and the 
recent collapse has called this faith in question and 
has brought us back to the old idea of cycles. But 
perhaps the future need not always be the past 
again, and the shallow optimism of the Nineteenth 
Century need not give way to the even more 
shallow pessimism of the Twentieth. Is there any- 
thing in the course of Nature that makes universal 
hard-up-ness necessary to-day ? As far as worldly 
goods (good things) go the earth is bringing forth in 
almost too much abundance. Canada is storing 
her wheat, Brazil is burning her coffee, rubber can be 
had for the asking. On the other hand Bradford and 
Leicester and Manchester are ready to clothe the 
naked, and Belfast will provide the fine linen or the 
best Ginger Ale, and the ships to make the exchange 
of Nature’s bounty and man’s art. And why does 
not the exchange take place? Simply because all 
the Governments of the world have taken measures 
to make the exchange exceedingly difficult and in 
some cases quite impossible. If they legislate to 
make the exchange of goods difficult naturally the 
‘“‘ exchanges (of money) have broken down.” Had 
the world not come to its present pass there would 
be grounds for pessimism, one would lose all faith 
in human reasoning. To pull down the tariff 
barriers the world over at first would cause great 
confusion and no little hardship: there would be 
plenty of bankruptcies, but as we have had ten 
years of hardships and bankruptcies and revolutions 
are breaking out every day, a little more of these 
would be worth risking to get the wheels of commerce 
revolving again. We sympathize with the politi- 
cians, the freeing of trade would put most of them 
out of a job. To fight an election with brains instead 
of with bribery is not within everyone’s competence. 
The present “* confusion ” is not due to the Gods in 
Heaven but to the Governments in this world, and 
if politicians the world over would have the pluck 
to reverse their policies of the last twenty years 
their countrymen might again contrive to make a 
living, and the present writer would cease to be 4 
gadfly stinging Statesmen. 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


HE British disarmament plan has had a good recep- 
tion at Geneva. That is as it should be, for the 
new proposals are a considerable advance on any so 
far put forward by this country. Most important of 
all, Sir John Simon has succeeded in so handling the 
German equality of status issue as to secure general 
approval in Berlin. Analysed in detail, the plan, par- 
ticularly in regard to the air, in some respects falls short 
of reasonable expectation. The Hoover proposal in 
regard to the abolition of tanks is not accepted, for 
light tanks up to a weight unspecified are to remain. 
The reduction of future mobile guns to 4-inches means 
a good deal, though most countries have large existing 
stocks of artillery of heavy calibre with some years of 
existence still in front of them. All that is definite 
about the capital ship proposals is the intention that 
the big ship shall not be abolished. The danger of a 
new race in vessels of some 25,000 tons (the Dunquerque, 
which the French are just laying down, is of over 26,000), 
therefore, remains. 
* ~ * * 
The proposals regarding the air are frankly disap- 
pointing. Not only do they fall far short of the expecta- 
tins Mr. Baldwin’s notable speech in the House of 
Commons of November had justly aroused, but they go 
by no means as far as the resolution adopted at the 
Disarmament Conference itself on July 23rd, for that 
meant, on any reasonable interpretation, the complete 
abolition of aerial bombardment. It can hardly be 
hoped, moreover, that the suggestion that other countries 
shall first come down to the British level (of effective 
strength or of mere numbers?) and then join us in a 
further 33 per cent. cut, will arouse enthusiasm. It is 
too easy for the French in return to invite us to come 
down to their level in capital ships and then accept a 
further uniform cut. Sir John Simon, it is true—and full 
emphasis must be laid on this—declared the British 
Government ready for a thorough exploration of the 
possibility of the abolition of military aviation altogether, 


but as a matter of tactics it would manifestly have been 
wiser to propose complete abolition on the Baldwin 
lines first of all and fall back afterwards, if necessary, 
on more modest proposals. But as it is, all that is best 
in the British scheme could quite well be amalgamated 
with all that is best in the French. In particular the 
French stipulations regarding some fresh assurances 
of security are quite compatible with Sir John Simon’s 
appeal for a new renunciation, by European States at 
any rate, of the use of force. Such a pact would not be 
as superfluous as it seems at first sight, for the Manchurian 
affair has shown that what is needed is the renunciation 
not merely of war, regarding which definitions may 
vary, but of armed force. In addition it would be 
undeniably reassuring if certain countries, which accepted 
the Kellogg Pact in other circumstances and under other 
leaders, could make it clear that the directors of their 
destinies to-day are ready to stand by the same pledge. 
* . * - 


America’s Refusal 

The White House Conference between the President 
and the President-Elect of the United States having 
dispelled any hope that America will assent to the 
postponement of the debt-payment of £29,000,000, 
due to her by this country on December 15th, the money 
must clearly be paid. Repudiation at this moment 
would have incalculably grave consequences in shaking 
credit throughout the world. The Cabinet will, no 
doubt, return a reasoned reply to Mr. Hoover’s state- 
ment, and a fortnight still remains before Congress meets, 
but it is a Congress out of the outgoing President’s 
control, and there is little prospect that it will even 
agree to his proposal for the reconstitution of the Debt 
Commission, to carry on further negotiations, or postpone 
the £9,000,000 which represents repayment of principal, 
leaving the £20,000,000 interest to be paid on the 
appointed day. We can no doubt pay the debt instal- 
ment without any graver immediate consequence than a 
temporary fall in sterling, but the effects on the Budget 
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next April will be serious. What is more, the whole series 
of temporary arrangements reached at Lausanne will be 
affected. France, for example, will be profoundly reluc- 
tant to pay us unless she is paid by Germany, and Germany 
is manifestly in no position to make payments to anyone. 
The principle of the Balfour Note—that we would only 
ask of our debtors what we have to pay our creditors— 
does not mean that we refuse to pay our creditor more than 
we can collect from our debtors; but a grave position is 
created if we are to pay America and get nothing from 
France and Italy and our own Dominions. The facts 
available go to suggest that Mr. Roosevelt has shown little 
courage or largeness of mind. There is no reason, of 
course, why he should act in the interests of Great Britain, 
but he has in fact clearly acted against the real interests 
of the United States. 
* * * * 

Hindenburg and Hitler 

The German constitutional crisis unfolds slowly. Close 
as Herr Hitler has been to the Chancellorship he is evi- 
dently unable to guarantee a Parliamentary majority 
for his Cabinet, and the President on the other side has 
so far declined to contemplate a Presidential Government— 
an administration dependent on the President’s emer- 
gency powers—under Hitler, partly because he is Hitler, 
partly because he wants a non-party man. Though the 
Nazis, the Centre and a few odd fractions could muster a 
bare Parliamentary majority between them it would give 
them no secure position even if they could agree on a 
programme and accept Hitler as Chancellor. So far that 
agreement has not been reached and it is likely enough 
that the President will either turn once more to Herr von 
Papen and form a new Government on the model of the 
old or go further afield and offer power to a man like 
Dr. Schacht, the former President of the Reichsbank (who 
would, however, immediately plunge into trouble over 
the import quota plans) or Dr. Bracht, the present 
administrator of Prussia. There are forces of some 
importance still working for a more moderate administra- 
tion under such a man as Herr Gessler, the former Defence 
Minister, with Dr. Briining at the Foreign Office, but the 
signs of that so far are few. On the contrary the Presi- 
dent’s fixed resolve seems to be to keep Baron von Neurath 
in charge of foreign affairs and General von Schleicher 
as Defence Minister, no matter who may be Chancellor. 

. * * * 


The Future of Manchukuo 

About the precise procedure to be followed in the 
handling of the Manchurian dispute at Geneva, and the 
relations of the Council and Assembly in the matter, 
there is room for some discussion, but about the main 
lines of League action there ought to be none at all. 
Lord Lytton claimed in the House of Lords that his 
report should serve -as brief for the British delegate. 
It ought in fact to serve as brief for every delegate, 
for no one—certainly not the Japanese representative, 
M. Matsuoka—has brought to light the smallest reason 
for questioning the Lytton Commission’s facts or chal- 
lenging its conclusions. In working out such a con- 
structive policy as the Commission has outlined the 
League can afford to move slowly so long as it moves 
steadily, but there is one essential step by which the 
Assembly, when it takes the matter up, will be judged. 
It is the plain and manifest duty of its members to 
pledge themselves definitely not to recognize the Govern- 
ment of Manchukuo. The general principle of refusing 
to recognize a situation created in violation of international 
engagements has already been established by the League, 
following a lead given by the Government of the United 
Statcs, and the application of the general rule to the 


eae 


particular case may seem to follow inevitably. But th) 
step must be taken openly and unhesitatingly. Qn. 
taken it will mark a historic stage in the development of 
international relations. 

* * * * 
Equality for Germany 

The presence of the principal Foreign Ministers gt 
Geneva in connexion with the Manchurian affair is provi- 
ding a useful opportunity for conversations on Germany’s 
equality of status claim. Baron Neurath is q 
man of sense and moderation, and both he and the Py. 
sident, whom he directly represents in the absence of g 
settled German Government, must be assumed to want 
to see their country back at the Conference as soon as 
she can take her place there on terms that satisfy her, 
There is no obvious reason why the Germans should make 
trouble over the French scheme, which in some respects, 
at any rate—e.g., the proposed abolition of military 
aviation, goes further in the direction of equality for 
Germany than the British plan. As so often, the difti- 
culty apparently is the discovery of a formula which will 
go far enough to meet Germany’s demands, and not too 
far to be acceptable to the British and French Govern- 
ments. The issue lies pretty definitely between those 
three, and all the signs are that M. Herriot and M. Paul 
Boncour are as anxious as Sir John Simon to see their 
German colleague back in his seat. If, as is likely, an 
agreement is reached, it will be mainly because the 
British Foreign Secretary has smoothed the path. 
Collective Action © ‘ ‘ 

Very useful service has been rendered by Lord Howard 
of Penrith, Sir Edward Grigg and other recent writers 
of letters to The Times on the vital question of collective 
action against a violator of world peace. Sir Edward 
Grigg’s proposal is that Great Britain and the United 
States should notify the League of Nations that they 
would unhesitatingly carry out a blockade of any law- 
breaker. (There would seem to be rather obvious 
difficulties about such an assumption of authority by 
the two Anglo-Saxon Powers.) Lord Howard, without 
going quite as far, asks simply that all countries should 
notify a financial boycott of any State violating or 
threatening to violate its engagement under the Kellogg 
Pact. Sir Herbert Richmond, with his wide naval 
experience, discusses more in detail the means by which 
a general blockade (not merely an Anglo-American) 
could be carried out. A good deal of what is proposed 
from these quarters is already provided by the League 
of Nations Covenant, and the first thing needed is general 
confidence that the Covenant will be carried out “ loyally 
and effectively’ in time of crisis. But as condition 
of that, there must be full understanding in this country 
of what the Covenant implies, and what steps are required 
to enable America to associate herself with any world 
action against a possible aggressor. What the French 
call the organization of peace is the only possible basis 
for a disarmament agreement. 

% * * * 


Redundant Mines 

Definite action by the Coal Mines Reorganization 
Commission has cut unceremoniously across a considerable 
mass of public discussion about the working of the Act 
of 1930. It may be admitted that the limitation laid 
on production works temporarily to the detriment of the 
more eflicient mines, but the plain fact stares all mines, 
efficient and inefficient, in the face that their capacity 
is some 820 million tons a year and the effective demand 
at the present time some 220 million. It would, no doubt, 
be easy in the fierce competition for a shrunken market 
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to crush the weaker mines relentlessly out of existence. 
some of them will ultimately have to disappear, perhaps 
bought out by a compensation levy to which the still 
prosperous collieries will contribute according to their 
means, provision being made somehow for the populations 
robbed of their work. But singularly little has yet been 
done in the way of rationalising the industry. It was 
stated by the Minister of Mines last week that no more 
than seven schemes of voluntary amalgamation under the 
Act have been framed and approved. Now the Commis- 
sion, despairing of persuasion, has formally “ called on ” 
the collieries of Fife to amalgamate, and similar action in 
(annock Chase has been announced. No one can com- 
plain of precipitate action, for the Act has now been in 
force for two years and more. As things are, the Com- 
mission’s action is amply justified. 
* * x * 


Mrs. Mollison’s Flight 

Mrs. Mollison has flown from London to the Cape in 
4 days, 6 hours and 53 minutes, thus lowering her 
husband’s record by 10 hours and 29 minutes. It was 
without doubt a magnificent achievement. The pilot’s 
courage and endurance are beyond praise; she had 
only five hours’ sleep, and at least once rubbed shoulders 
with disaster. She and her husband are now con- 
templating a flight home from the Cape, in separate 
machines, in December. It is diflicult to see how such 
a flight can teach us much more about the limits of 
human endurance and the qualities of British aircraft 
than we have learnt from these two young people already. 
Their lives are too valuable to be risked for the sake of 
reducing “‘ records”? by margins which can as yet have 
no practical value. It is by unspectacular work on terra 
firma, rather than by heroics in the upper air, that the 
air route to the Cape must be perfected, 


* % % bd 


The Holiday Massacre 

During July and August an average of seventeen people 
were killed every day on the roads of England and Wales, 
Of the 1,017 accidents responsible for their deaths, less 
than 2 per cent. were unavoidable. And in over 85 per 
cent. it was the man and not the machine that failed. 
Four hundred and fifty-three of those killed were motorists, 
406 pedestrians and 193 pedal cyclists. In the list of 
vehicles involved motor-cars came first, motor-cycles a 
good second; then motor vans and lorries, closely 
followed by bicycles. Seventy per cent. of the deaths 
occurred in towns and built up areas (a fifth of them in 
Greater London). Half of the motor drivers involved had 
over five years’ driving experience, but two-thirds of them 
were between 16 and 29 (not “16 and 19,” as The Times 
misprinted it). Twice as many boys were killed as girls. 
The most dangerous age for children is between 4 and 5; 
but almost all the children between 13 and 16 were 
killed while cycling. ‘These grim data are taken from the 
National Safety First Association’s interim report on 
road accidents during the holiday months. The full 
report will cover the last six months of the current year, 
and should—judging by results so far—prove an extremely 
Valuable document. Research has made out a damning 
case against carelessness on the ‘roads, and suggests 
that children on cycles are often a danger to themselves 


and others, 
* x # % 


Overworked Ministers 

When Lord Cecil, in his Sidney Ball lecture at Oxford 
last weck on “ The Machinery of Government,” was 
lamenting that modern Ministers are overworked till they 


lose the power of decision, some of his historically minded 
hearers must have wondered whether Mr. MacDonald 
land Sir John Simon would envy their predecessors 
Burleigh, while following Elizabeth from country house 
to country house, could, almost single-handed, control 
home and foreign affairs ; Castlereagh, with one assistant 
and no shorthand typist, could represent England in the 
Peace Congresses before and after Waterloo. These were 
incredible feats that rival anything in modern politics. 
Yet there was substance in Lord Cecil’s plea for a better 
organization of the Cabinet, so that the Prime Minister 
and his chief colleagues should have time to think and 
plan instead: of being overburdened by petty details. 
Lord Cecil would have four Committees of Cabinet instead 
of two, and an Assistant Foreign Secretary to attend all 
the League meetings that are not of the first importance. 
He would also excuse the Prime Minister from regular 
attendance in the House. But, in the last resort, much 
depends on the temperament and physique of a Minister. 
Some men, in polities as in any other walk of life, can take 
lightly the labours and responsibilities that worry other 
men into their graves. 
* * * a 


Home Rule for Scotland ? 

The question of Scottish Home Rule was discussed 
in the House of Commons on Thursday. On a later 
page of this issue the Duke of Montrose writes on “ A 
Parliament for Scotland?” Sir Ian Malcolm will write 
in next week’s Spectator on “* No Parliament for Scotland.” 


* *” * 


Parliament : The New Session 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : The opening 
of Parliament on Tuesday began what the Prime Minister 
promised would be a “ very strenuous session,” though 
both the King’s Speech and Mr. MacDonald’s comments 
thereon were rather nebulous as to the details of a 
programme. Mr. Lansbury was terrible, full of uncon- 
structive sentiment and unjustifiable touchiness. He shou'd 
remember that when the House laughs at a_ politician 
it is not jeering at those whom he claims to represent. 
The Prime Minister had very little to say, and for the 
second time in three weeks left members wondering 
why he had thought it necessary to speak at all. Sir 
Herbert Samuel, however, redeemed the debate from 
complete unimportance, and most admirably coupled 
a neatly defined benevolence towards the Government 
with suggestions for the practical interpretation of the 
King’s Speech. Since tariffs are inevitable, and since 
high tariffs are one of the chief curses upon international 
trade, let us try, he asked, to form an alliance between 
low tariff countries. His other main point was that 
the time has come to use the public credit to stimulate 
increased production where there is not already satura- 
tion; and like all others who have studied the “ saving 
versus spending ” controversy, he came to the conclusion 
that the stimulation of housing and of land settlement 
was the most promising line to follow. 

* * x * 


The debate in the Lords produced one very good per- 
formance from Lord Dufferin, who was far from content 
with platitudes, and who impressed his audience with 
a desire that the younger peers would seriously take a 
Lord Chesham was also good, 

S 


greater part in debates. 
rit 


but his optimism was pitched too high. The 
of the debate, as interpreted by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, showed the same desire for constructive 
efforts to stimulate trade as in the Commons, and Lord 
Hailsham welcomed it rather more definitely than the 
Prime Minister. 


] 
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Economy Pitfalls 


** WT is stiil necessary,” according to the King’s Speech 

read at the opening of Parliament on Tuesday, 
“to exercise careful supervision over public expenditure, 
both national and local.” No one will dispute that doe- 
trine, but its official enunciation gives point to the 
findings of the Private Members’ Economy Committee 
which issued its report (in an atmosphere of confusion and 
controversy which has no bearing on the inherent value 
of the recommendations) a week ago. It is all to the good 
that private members should concern themselves seriously 
with economy, and there is no reason to doubt the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s sincerity when he expresses 
gratitude for the efforts of a large body of Conservative 
members on whose support he may well be glad to rely 
when the provisions of his next Budget are before the 
House. And though the zeal for economy was not sub- 
mitted to the salutary test of discussion with the different 
rovernment departments competing for money to carry 
out the work lying in their own respective spheres, many 
of the Committee’s suggestions may be taken to be the 
sort of proposals which the majority in the House of 
Commons would support. Its report cannot therefore 
be considered as a purely trivial and irresponsible docu- 
ment. The recommendations themselves are, for the 
most part, a selection from among those produced by 
previous Committees. The most important are the 
abolition of the Housing subsidy except for slum clearance, 
and the handing over of working-class housing to a public 
utility corporation operating with a State guarantee ; and 
block grants for every other service—and on a lower 
scale than contemplated by the Local Government Act of 
1929. These changes are to be the principal instruments 
for reducing rate- and grant-borne expenditure by about 
£45,000,000 below the level of the current year, and since 
they are the most commonly advocated of all the forms 
of retrenchment they merit some examination. 

The proposals concerning Housing raise no question of 
economic theory. They are based upon the stimulation of 
private enterprise by the use of the credit of the State, 
and offer far greater promise of the building of working- 
class houses than either the piling of subsidy upon subsidy 
or the unrelieved abolition of all subsidies upon the 
assumption that private enterprise will build such houses 
spontaneously if it has nothing else to build. Both these 
alternative policies have been tried. The mounting 
subsidy policy was tried by Dr. Addison and produced 
about 200,000 very expensive houses. The laissez faire 
policy was tried by Sir Alfred Mond and produced a great 
fall in building costs owing to a great fall in demand. 
Mr. Chamberlain in 1923, and the late Mr. Wheatley in 
1924, took proper advantage of this situation to enlist 
both private and municipal enterprise in house-building, 
but they have not succeeded in producing houses for the 
lowest-paid wage-earners. There is much to be said for 
taking advantage of the fact that the Building Societies 
are seeking an outlet for their very large funds, and 
handing the primary responsibility for housing finance over 
from the taxpayer to private enterprise, provided existing 
housing standards can be maintained and decent houses 
provided at a rent that the worker with a wage of 45s. a 
week or little more can afford to pay. The possibility of 
that has still to be demonstrated. 

Nor is there any objection in principle to the proposal 
to substitute block grants for percentage grants to local 


authorities. The percentage system is as capable of 
stimulating unwise as wise expenditure. Education 


is the chief service which still attracts a percentage 


grant, and it does so mainly because that form of grant 
is a recognised incentive to expansion, but also because 
the difficulty of assessing a block grant at a figure fair 
to every Local Education Authority is very great, 
Education is too often the first target of certain schools 
of economisers, and new proposals in this field call fop 
particularly searching scrutiny. But there is jo 
insuperable reason why block grants should not pe 
graded to correspond with local circumstances, and jf 
there were one grade for each group of comparable author. 
ities, there is no doubt that the striking disparities jj 
per capita costs in similar areas could be greatly reduced, 
But it is absolutely essential that the scale of all grants, 
whether educational or otherwise, should not be so low 
as to compel local authorities to increase rates in order 
to maintain their services. The Report recognises this 
danger, but meets it only with the extraordinary sugges. 
tion that the power of local authorities to levy rates 
should be “ controlled ” so as to produce a cut of fifteen 
per cent. in local expenditure. Its authors do not 
seem to realise that if local government has not the 
power to tax, there is an end of local government except 
as a mere agency for Whitehall. One other proposal, a 
considerable curtailment of expenditure on roads and 
transport, is fully justified. The roads system of the 
country has been revolutionised since the War, and if 
existing roads are adequately maintained the construction 
of new ones can wait till times of less stringency. 

But more important than its specific recommendations 
is the spirit behind the Report, which shows distinct traces 
of a desire to retrench at all costs. It is common ground 
that a reduction in taxation is imperative and that charges 
figuring in the Budget must somehow be substantially 
diminished. But there is much to be said for the con- 
tention advaneed by Major Nathan in last week's 
Spectator that if public retrenchment is not followed 
by private expenditure, whether upon the con 
sumption of goods or upon investment, some steps 
must be taken to stimulate effective demand. The 
object should be to keep wise or reproductive expenditure 
at a maximum from whatever source it comes. The 
most cursory analysis of the economic situation wil 
show that there is no lack of productive power in any 
quarter of the world, but that there are grave deficiencies 
in the power to distribute. No doubt the problem of 
distribution is a problem for international solution, 
but pending a wider recognition of the disastrow 
effect of existing obstacles to international _ trade 
improvement in our internal distributive mechanist 
ean be encouraged in some of the ways which Major 
Nathan suggests. Nor is it true that we can allow our 
productive capacity to go to rack and ruin and pay 
masses of potential producers not to produce. Let it be 
admitted that in the long run the restoration of prosperity 
must come from private enterprise, which is merely 
another name for private expenditure. That is no reasol 
why a judicious use of the public credit, which ha 
been so magnificently restored, should not be made it 
any case where private enterprise is now hanging back. 
It has been a grave weakness in our national policy 
the past that we have swung between the extremes af 
extravagance and parsimony. That mistake must not 
be repeated ; and if the private members of the Hous 
of Commons wish to add to their useful activities they 
might well consider now in what directions the State cal 
stimulate enterprise without taxing the enterprising 
Too much economy can be as harmful as too little. 
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The Gambling Curse 


activities of the “tote clubs” springing up in 
every city in this country draws necessary and opportune 
attention to a development of which Parliament must 
take early cognizance. Ordinary gambling may be a 
wciai menace, and undoubtedly is, but there is nothing 
yew about it. The statute still mainly effective against 
rady-money betting dates back close on eighty years, 
aud throughout that period the disastrous social conse- 
quences of betting itself and other forms of gambling 
have been abundantly manifest. But the latest incentive 
to betting is a mushroom growth. The “tote clubs,” 
gpringing up north, south, east and west, under shelter of 
a recent legal decision which surprisingly ruled them 
to be in conformity to the law, promise already to be 
so demoralising in their effects that amending legislation 
to compel the dissolution of the existing clubs and 
prohibit the formation of new ones is a matter of 
ugency. ‘The totalisator itself, to be described roughly 
asa machine for recording ready-money bets and dis- 
trbuting the winnings from a pool so created, has largely 
rvolutionised racecourse betting, and in some cases 
driven the bookmaker completely out of the field. But 
the tote, as we must follow the world in calling it, was 
intended for the racecourse and for nowhere else. That 
it could be installed anywhere—or rather some primitive 
imitation of it—and be made the instrument of that 
rady-money betting which the Act of 1853 was passed 
to stamp out, had never till a couple of years ago 
occurred to anyone. But now new facilities for betting 
are being called for. Gambling that a generation ago 
was confined largely to horse-racing has spread to 
geyhound-racing and even to football. And the dis- 
covery that a betting-house within the meaning of the 
Act is not a betting-house if something that can be 
called a totalisator is installed in it, has opened the door 
to betting on a new scale, in a new form, and to some 
extent with a new clientele. 


ie publicity given in the last week or two to the 


The capital needed for the establishment of a tote 
dub is what will suffice for the hire of suitable premises 
(asingle room can be made to serve), the tote itself and 
the five-shilling club registration fee. Only members 
may bet, but membership is a mere matter of formality 
and a trifling payment, and, once acquired, it confers the 
right not only to bet but to drink, for clubs can supply 
liquor without restriction to their members within the 
legal hours, and without payment of licence-duty. That, 
incidentally, is ranging in fierce opposition against them 
the licensed trade, which sees its own business threatened 
by unfair competition, and other considerations bring 
into the same camp the Turf Guardian Society and 
similar bodies, concerned to protect the interests of 
bookmakers, and every class of social workers, alarmed 
at the new facilities and the new incentives offered for 
the indulgence of a habit disastrous in its social 
elects. Such a union of forces is unusual, and it is 
to be hoped that it will prove effective, for the tote club 
evil must be eradicated before it grows to larger pro- 
portions and demands the proteztion always claimed by 
a vested interest. 

Legislation on betting and gambling as a whole is com- 
pletely anomalous—hence the appointment of the Royal 
Commission now sitting on Lotteries and Sweepstakes— 
but the general principle that incentives to betting should 

severely limited, as they were intended to be by the 
Act of 1853, is not seriously challenged. There is all 
the difference in the world between allowing a man to 





bet and instigating him to bet. That increased facilities 
for betting mean increased betting no one is likely to 
deny. What is more, there is good reason to believe that 
the new facilities appeal to a section of the population 
unaccustomed to bet, or accustomed only to bet occasion- 
ally in the past, notably women of all classes. 
There are other objections to the tote clubs. Many, 
no doubt, are irreproachable financially, but many, 
pretty certainly, are not. Where a syndicate is opening 
clubs right and left—one of them is said to control 
twenty in London and will soon have forty—no criticism 
on that ground is likely to lie, though the enterprise 
responsible for such expansion is ipso facto responsible 
for a vast mass of avoidable evil. But where an astute 
individual opens a club for his own ends, there is no 
sort of guarantee that he contents himself with the mere 10 
per cent. he professes to take from the pool for his expenses, 
and a good deal of evidence to show that he does not. 

Against betting, as a private transaction between indi- 
viduals, it is neither possible nor desirable to legislate, 
nor can the Legislature take into much account the 
higher moral and religious considerations which lead 
large numbers of individuals, including notably the 
soundest type of working-man, to eschew betting in any 
shape or form altogether. Its concern is with the 
flagrant social evils that organised betting brings in its 
train, and its business is to check at every point organised 
incentives to betting. If anyone still retains any doubts 
as to what the social effects of gambling are, testimony 
given in the last week before the Royal Commission 
will furnish him with abundant proof. The Secretary 
of the Charity Organisation Society, for example, whose 
preoccupation is simply with poverty and its causes, 
declared that much of the present-day poverty and 
distress is directly traceable to gambling, that since the 
War there has been a heavy increase in facilities for 
gambling, and that full advantage has been taken of 
them. The Stipendiary Magistrate of Swansea mentioned 
that in his area betting and gambling covered horse- 
racing, dog-racing, football coupons, sweepstakes, lotteries, 
and gambling machines, and that in spite of unemploy- 
ment there is no diminution of the number of bets made, 
though there is in the amounts staked. At the Church 
Assembly, sitting simultaneously, gambling was described 
by Lord Daryngton as one of the principal causes of 
national demoralisation. Such evidence could be multi- 
plied indefinitely, but it would be an unnecessary labour, 
for the general effects of gambling on the national fibre 
are universally recognised. The question of how to 
deal with the situation as a whole must now, no doubt, 
be left till the Royal Commission at present sitting 
reports, but meanwhile there is the urgent question of 
the daily increase of the tote clubs. It is manifest 
enough that this development is due to an unsuspected 
loophole in the law. It was the intention of the Legis- 
Jature in 1853 to abolish betting-houses in every shape 
or form, and it was the intention of the Legislature in 
1928 to confine the totalisator to bona fide racecourses. 
A very simple Amending Act could be drafted to give 
effect to both these intentions, and carried through all 
its stages in a fortnight, for it is difficult to believe that 
a dozen members in either House of Parliament would 
be found to oppose it. To under-rate the tote club 
evil and postpone action regarding it till the Royal 
Commission Report is ready would be a profound 
mistake. It is an evil that must be checked in its 
beginnings. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


E all of us display a strange interest in other people’s 
earnings, and the earnings of literary men seem for 
some reason to arouse more curiosity than most. A couple 
of cases in the Courts in the past week throw some light 
on these matters. Mr. Compton Mackenzie, in the 
prosecution regarding his book Greek Memories, was 
stated to have received £500 for that volume, and it was 
added that his usual remuneration for a novel was 
£1,500. Figures of a different kind came up in the 
action against the London Mercury heard on Monday 
in Westminster County Court. The question at issue 
was whether nine guineas was adequate remuneration for 
an article for which the contributor (no fee having been 
fixed in advance) asked fifteen guineas. It came 
out in evidence that Mr. J. C. Squire, as editor of the 
London Mercury, received as salary first £1,200 a year, 
then £750, then £500 and finally nothing, because there 
were no funds available. As to payment of contributors, 
rates on the London Mercury were said to have been 
successively £1 10s., £1, and more recently 15s. per 
page of 500 words. The judge based his verdict on his 
assumption that for an artiele like the one that formed 
the subject of the litigation, The Times would pay three 
guineas a thousand words. From all of which it is clear 
enough that journalism of the better type may bring 
satisfaction to those engaging in it, but that it certainly 
does not bring them wea!th. 
* * * a 

Mr. J. L. Garvin’s Life of Chamberlain, amply heralded, 
is to appear on Tuesday, the third of a notable trio of 
starters to reach the post. Some ten years ago three 
distinguished journalists embarked more or less simul- 
taneously on three political biographies. Mr. Garvin 
began on Chamberlain, Mr. J. A. Spender on Campbell- 
Bannerman and Mr. A. G. Gardiner on Harcourt. The 
Harcourt and the C.-B. ran pretty even, and both 
biographies appeared in 1923. The Chamberlain has been 
a more protracted toil, for its author has been deeply 
involved with the Encyclopedia Britannica and other 
labours, to say nothing of the Observer, and as it is we are 
to have only the first quarter of a million words or so. 
(The recent Asquith biography ran, I believe, to about 
330,000). As Mr. Garvin can clearly not finish in less 
than four volumes, and may well go to five, he will hardly 
be able to keep on the right side—or what most people 
would call the right side—of a million. It is generous 
measure for Joseph Chamberlain. Life to-day is a 
Jittle short for biography on that majestic scale. 

* * * * 

I am not surprised that Lord Grey, as a former Foreign 
Secretary, should question the wisdom of publishing Sir 
Eyre Crowe’s memorandum on M. Caillaux, which was 
discussed at some length in the Spectator last week, and I 
know that his views are shared to the full by some who 
were closely associated with him at the time. It would 
obviously limit a permanent official’s freedom of expression 
gravely if he felt that any confidential memorandum 
he prepared for his superior might any day be given to 
the world. But the other side has to be considered. Dr. 
Gooch and Dr. Temperley undertook to select and edit 
the British documents bearing on the origins of the war 
on one fundamental condition—that no document which 
in their view fell into that category should be withheld. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, who was Foreign Secretary when 
the work began, conceded that unreservedly, and so have 
all his successors. (The Crowe memorandum incontestably 
bore on the origins of the war, and the editors, I imagine, 
can never seriously have considered excluding it. The real 


answer to Lord Grey is, no doubt, that it is very unlikely 

that there will be another gaol-delivery from the archives 

and that officials can still write their private minutes 

unperturbed. In the ordinary way documents of to-day 

will not be available to the public till somewhere near 1980, 
x * * * 

With religious rapprochement, if not religious union, 
so much in the air it would be a profound pity if next 
year’s Oxford Movement centenary celebrations beeame 
a matter of controversy and division in the Church of 
England. There are already signs of that, though the 
actual celebrations will not, I suppose, reach thei: 
climax till some seven or eight months hence. At any 
rate, Newman, in a famous passage regarding Mr, Keble’s 
sermon on National Apostasy in St. Mary’s, on July Mth, 
1833, wrote that, “I have ever considered and kept 
the day as the start of the religious movement of 1833,” 
It is inevitable, no doubt, that the evangelicals should 
protest at some features of the celebrations, such as the 
open-air High Masses in Keble quadrangle and at the 
London Stadium (permission for a similar Mass in 
St. Mary’s, Oxford, has, I believe, been withheld), but, 
with that on one side and far-reaching declarations by 
Anglo-Catholics on the other, there is real danger that 
the profoundly important positive content of the 
Tractarian movement may be obscured by controversies 
damaging to the whole Anglican Church. The best to 
hope for is that the danger will be recognised in time. 

* * * #* 

Everyone has been glad to read the verdict Sir Thomas 
Horder was able to give on Tuesday on the Prime 
Minister’s health. I wrote a few weeks ago—with full 
warrant—of the anxiety Mr. MacDonald’s health was 
‘ausing his friends, and I mentioned signs that he was, 
as his doctor concedes, “ at times a tired man and often 
a strained man.” Subject to that he is, as Sir Thomas 
asserted, physically and mentally fit, but an hour or so 
after his medical adviser was speaking the Prime Minister 
himself was preparing the House of Commons for “a 
very strenuous session’ and announcing his intention 
to do some personal campaigning in the country. On 
that basis a tired and strained man is not likely to get 
less strained and tired. A long Christmas holiday away 
from the telephone is what the Premier owes to the 
country most. 

* * xk * 

The Daily Eapress has done valuable service in the 
past week in exposing recent flagrant perversions 
of fact regarding this country in the American Press. 
It was the New York Daily Mirror, one of the worst types 
of the so-called ‘tabloid Press,” which passed off a 
picture of the crowds gathered at the Palace to greet the 
King on his return to London after his convalescence at 
Bognor in 1929 as hunger-rioting in 1932, and used a 
photo of a gipsy running beside the royal carriage at the 
1928 Derby to represent the King repelling the unem- 
ployed, while the Chicago Tribune ran across several 
columns the headline, “‘ London Mob Riots at the Palace.” 
The Associated Press of America, too, with its account of 
how “ mounted and foot police saved the King’s palace and 
official residences from attack” has a good deal to answet 
for. All this suggests one reflection very definitely. Ii 
such perversions about events here gain currency in &! 
educated country like the United States, with literally 
unrivalled channels of information open, what prospect 
is there of, say, India or China seeing this country 48 
anything even remotely resembling what it really is! 

JANUS, 
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A Parliament for Scotland ? 


By THE DUKE oF MONTROSE. 


MVHE question of Home Rule for Scotland—or Self- 

government, as many people prefer to call it—has 
heen exercising attention for some time ; but it is 
only recently that the subject has reached the stage of 
being taken seriously, and now it is being debated in every 
hearth and home. 

At first Home Rule was the sport of an enthusiastic 
hand of idealists who portrayed a kind of Utopia with an 
independent Sovereign, a Navy and Army of its own, 
and foreign Ambassadors in kilts and speaking Gaelic ; 
bit ridicule has killed such extravagances. There has 
peen left, however, a feeling that all is not well, and that 
Scottish people are not having a fair chance to keep 
their country on the map. 


Let it be said right away, no one of any influence 
proposes a policy of separation from England, or even 
the erection of a tariff barrier between the two countries. 
In Glasgow an important meeting of hard-headed business 
men has been held, and they have inveighed against the 
dangers of barriers to trade if Home Rule be granted ; 
but these good people are trying to bang their heads 
against an open door. There is no suggestion for, and 
no need of, any barriers at all. All that Home Rulers 
ask is the right for Scots people to manage their own 
domestic affairs in Scotland in a legislature of their own 
with final powers. No alteration would be made to pre- 
sent existing trade and commercial conditions ipso 
facto Home Rule being established. If any change 
took place it would only be after serious delibera- 
tion as to the results that might be gained, and the con- 
sequences that might follow, and Scots people claim to 
be able to weigh advantages up with just as good common 
sense as anybody else. 

It is readily allowed that Services that are common 
to both England and Scotland should be “ reserved ” for 
a joint Parliament st Westminster as now. This 
refers in particular to such matters as the Crown, Defence, 
Foreign and Imperial Policy, Posts, Telegraphs, Cur- 
reney, kc. There would be a Customs Union, and a Joint 
Treasury Committee, which latter body would deal 
with the agreed Imperial contribution from the Scottish 
Exchequer. 


It is desired that Scotland should maintain her present 
representation at Westminster, until something better 
than the existing Parliament takes its place. We would 
not accept taxation for an Imperial contribution without 
fair representation at the seat of expenditure. Our purely 
Scottish affairs concern no one else but ourselves, and in 
ninety per cent. of cases our system of administration is 
already different from that of England. We distinctly 
object to legislation by “ tacking ” ; that is to say, by 
adding a clause at the end of an English Bill saying : 
“This Act shall apply to Scotland.” In many cases, as 
for instance in the recent Town Planning Act, that 
practice lends itself to unlimited legal confusion. It 
would be infinitely better to discuss these measures, and 
settle them over a legislative floor in Scotland, and 
have all the points dealt with by men and women who 
understand them, and who are the people that are going 
to be governed by them, 


It has been said: * Why not extend the powers of 
the present Scottish Office, or Scottish Parliamentary 
Grand Committee ?”” The answer is ;_ this would simply 
increase bureaucracy, and already bureaucracy is one 


of the greatest evils of the present system of Govern. 
ment at Westminster. It has been stated in the House 
of Commons that there have been 1,500 Orders in 
Council issued since the War, and fully half of them have 
the force of an Act of Parliament, but with the difference 
that the representatives of the people have never been 
consulted about them. To tinker with the Scottish 
Office would, therefore, be no good. To appoint more 
officials would be useless. We must retain in Scotland 
the principle of democratic government, and see that 
the voice of the people shall prevail through their elected 
representatives. 

Why should Scotland not manage her own domestic 
affairs? Why should she be the only nation in Europe 
whose affairs are managed outside her own border by 
another people? When the Irish question was the 
dividing issue between Conservatives and Radicals in the 
United Kingdom, obviously devolution of government for 
Scotland could not be a practical question. But to-day 
all that is changed. Ireland has been given Home Rule, 
not in one Parliament, but in two; and there is no longer 
any reason why Scotland should not also be granted a 
Parliament. 

The setting up of a Parliament in Scotland would 
relieve Westminster of a lot of unnecessary legislative 
detail. This would be a gain to the Empire, as never 
before have our legislators in London been called upon 
to face such grave Imperial and International questions 
as are before them to-day. They require all the time 
available at their disposal, but too often this is frittered 
away upon matters irrelevant and of purely local concern. 
The strain of modern legislation with its ramification in 
every directions, and with its fingers in every industrial 
pie, is becoming intolerable ; and few men can be found 
to stand it for any length of time. 

Devolution will undoubtedly involve expenditure of 
some money ; but apart from the initial expense of a 
Parliament House, it is anticipated that savings in more 
thorough and careful legislation will fully cover such 
fresh outlays as may be necessary. We in Scotland 
have expended about £900,000 in disfiguring the Pass 
of Glencoe with a hideous speedway. Half that money 
would have done all that was required with the old road, 
and the other half would have provided a Parliament 
House which would have been suitable for all we require, 
and ten times more useful. We wasted over £20,000 on 
a sheep farm at Erriboll in Sutherlandshire ; we wasted 
more thousands over small holdings at Terreagles ; 
Glasgow Corporation wasted over £30,000 in London in 
seeking powers in connexion with a Water Bill, which 
they never obtained. All these things happened while 
Scottish interests have been choked up at Westminster, 


and would never have occurred if the “pros” 
and “cons” had been debated in a Parliament in 
Scotland. 


But ‘apart from all this, a Parliament in Scotland 
would revivify the national spirit. It would give a 
moral “uplift,” and would intensify the desire of Scots 
people to be up and doing all that they could to recon- 
struct the social welfare and the arts and crafts of their 
country. Now as things are, industry is drifting to the 
South, unemployment is rampant, and there is a feeling 
that it is no use trying to do anything, as Parliament 
has neither the time nor inclination to consider Scottish 
affairs. What we require now is intensive development 
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of the land ; energy and enterprise in our offices ;_ strict 
scrutiny of all expenditure, and the services of the ablest 
and most experienced men we possess. 
get these as things are now. Last year millions of pounds 
for Scottish supply were voted by the House of Commons 
without debate, and in two days, one of which was Derby 


We will never. 


ee | 


Day. Surely this is ridiculous in these difficult times 
and many of us feel that in trying to put Scotland where 
she ought to be, in the forefront of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, we are rendering the 
most patriotic and loyal service possible for our King 
and Empire. 


Fascism in Japan 


By A. R. Linpr. 


M* interpreter’s car has left the uniform, American- 
seeming streets of modern Tokyo. Here there 
are only small wooden houses surrounded by little 
gardens. In this still truly Japanese quarter lives the 
Baron Hiranuma, president of the State Foundation 
Society, commonly identified with Fascist tendencies. 
The Baron lives retired from political life, but all Japan 
is aware of his influence on political circles. He is 
referred to as a future Prime Minister. The servant 
girl who opens the door throws herself on her knees, 
humbly touching the ground with her forehead. The 
Baron receives me in a_bare-walled room. In one 
corner, symbolically, stands the armour of a 
Samurai. 

“Tt is grossly unfair to me,” the Baron opens the 
conversation, “to refer to the movement of which I 
am the initiator as an imitation of Fascism. I formulated 
my political opinions a long time ago, and they owe 
nothing to foreign influence. That they bear some 
resemblance to the programme of certain popular 
European parties is possible, but it is not my concern.” 

“Our movement is based upon the tradition and the 
old spirit of Japan. On these I have based, first of all, 
the cultural ideas. When the American gunboats 
forced our ports, we were several centuries behind the 
white races. To preserve the integrity of our territory, 
we were obliged to adopt Western civilization as quickly 
as possible. We had no time to choose, nor to separate 
the bad from the good, To-day we run the risk of 
seeing our culture submerged by a foreign civilization. 
I want the Japanese to realize anew that he possesses a 
culture of his own. It is his duty to-day to make a 
selection of Western institutions and to reject those which 
are incompatible with our own character, 

* Consider these dancing establishments which have 
lately been opened by the hundred in Tokyo. You will 
see there women in kimonos and wooden sandals—with 
us it is the women who cling most faithfully to the 
old customs—dancing with young men in American 
suits, who have a snobbish disdain for the old tradition 
of our country. Indeed, our men and women are becom- 
ing almost of different race. Jazz music and the manner 
of dancing imported from abroad by our students 
shock both our moral and our artistic conceptions, 
These dancing-halls must be shut and jazz be forbidden. 
I make an appeal to my countrymen: Back to Asia ! 
The government must return to the old principles formu- 
lated by the great Asiatic philosophers. These principles 
are those of virtue and unselfishness. That they may 
be triumphant, we must use force.” 

The members of the State Foundation Society, apart 
from a few intellectuals, are principally military officers, 
It is the army, above all, which backs the ideas of Baron 
Hiranuma. Until a year ago, it had one principle which 
it had never betrayed: ‘* The army has no concern 
with political questions.” At the same time it was 
always very much concerned with the national secuzity 
of Japan, which had beeeme almost an obsession with 


Tokyo. 
the military leaders. This security was considered 
jeopardized by the too conciliatory attitude of the 
Government towards China and endangered by the spread 
of Communism in Asia. The military leaders knew 
the parliamentary system to be corrupt and incapable 
of change. They then intervened in Manchuria, deter. 
mined to save the country from imminent danger, 
Although the Government continued officially to subsist, 
the generals had in effect eliminated it, and it was they 
who exercised the power. Hence their obligation to 
become politicians. 

If, in regard to foreign policy, they propagated pure 
nationalism, they gave proof, as to home policy. of a 
certain anti-capitalist tendency. The majority of military 
officers belong to Samurai families. Before the modern- 
ization of Japan in the last century the Samurai con- 
stituted the privileged class of warriors. The reform 
deprived them of their special rights. Though it was 
they who, as officers of the modern army, won the battles 
which gave to Japan her position as a great power, they 
drew from their success no material or political profit, 
The new governing class came to be composed of a few 
commercial families who monopolised the industry and 
all the important parts of the economical life. It was 
the trusts, the big interests, which gained a dominating 
influence on politics. The parliamentary system, intro- 
duced into Japan before the mass of electors had 
received the necessary political education, became 
extremely corrupt. Financial considerations ruled both 
parties and_ politicians, who very often became mere 
instruments of the big interests. It was in the trusts 
that the army officers attacked the causes of the failure 
of the parliamentary régime. 

By reason of this hostility against capitalism the army 
and the Socialists met on common ground. The Labour 
parties, not having sufficient money to buy their electors 

a common practice in Japan—had had so little parlia- 
mentary success that they began to criticise the Parlia- 
mentary system itself. Certain party leaders who found 
themselves at once Nationalist and Socialist in sympathy 
profited by this atmosphere to found a ‘* National-Socialist 
Party.” The wave of nationalism raised by the Sino- 
Japanese incident won for them a few more supporters 
even from the left wing. They succeeded also in incor- 
porating some fraction of the peasant party, which had 
suffered the same defeats in the electoral campaigns. 
The peasants are anti-capitalist imasmuch as_ they 
attack the system of big property-owners, but, in common 
with the peasants of all countries, they are conservative, 
and in consequence fervent Nationalists. 

Although the conceptions of these spokesmen of the 
workers and peasants are, roughly speaking, identical 
with those of the army, there has been no real rapproche- 
ment so far. It is recognized on both sides that there is a 
certain possibility of collaboration, but no organization 
has been created to this end. The army itself is dispersed 
among a number of political societies which have not yet 
succeeded in reuniting in the new Nationalist party 
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which Mr. Adachi (one of the most capable and energetic 
jitiians of Japan, but somewhat compromised by his 
former parliamentary career) has founded on the basis 
of the principles of the State Foundation Society. Behind 
the whole movement are a few. small circles in favour of 
direct action. It is these circles who are responsible for 
the political assassinations of last summer. 

These various groups have not yet decided upon a com- 
mon programme, but there are certain points on which 
they fall into general agreement. Their conceptions of 
foreign policy are based upon an almost mystical idea. 
Mr. Adachi explained it to me thus: “In the growth of 
the Japanese population, which began only during the 
last century, we perceive the hand of Providence calling 
upon the Japanese race to play a great réle in the history of 
the world.” Some of the leaders of the new movement 
ielieve that this réle will be to liberate the yellow race 
from the predominance of the white race; some under 
the slogan “ Asia for the Asiatics*’ advise the pro- 
damation of an Asiatic Monroe Doctrine, which would 
give a free hand to Japanese policy in the Far Kast ; 
sme claim that Japan should withdraw from European 
affairs and concentrate her activities on Asia. But 
on the question of whether Japan should or should 
not withdraw from the League of Nations, they are 
again divided. 

In their attitude towards the Manchurian problem they 
are, however, for once in harmony. As they believe that 
the economical and military security of Japan depends 


on the maintenance of the new Manchukuo régime, 
they have proclaimed that no proposition involving 
its abolition can have the slightest chance of success. 
They are the most fervent and unwavering supporters of 
the new Manchurian state. 

A well-known Professor of the Waseda University, 
who was the first to recognize that the principles of 
Fascism could be applied to the Japanese nationalist 
movement, has just returned from a journey which he 
made for the purpose of studying the Fascist movements 
abroad. In Italy he had spoken with Mussolini. 

‘I am sure,” he said to me, “ that the necessary con- 
ditions for a Fascist régime exist to-day in Japan. We 
have the failure of the existing system; we have an 
emergency which demands immediate action; and we 
have the movement, backed by the force of the army. 
One thing is lacking—a Mussolini. We need the man of 
genius, who out of these different societies and groups, 
with their somewhat confused ideas, will form the united 
party which alone can accomplish the gigantic task of 
reorganizing the cultural and political life of the whole 
country.” ; 

He continued, somewhat resigned: “I am seeking 
for this man, but I have not yet found him. Neither in 
the person of the great philosopher Hiranuma nor in the 
skilled politician Adachi, nor amidst the military leaders, 
I am seeking for him still. Without a dictator our 
movement may remain nothing but an empty political 
discussion.” 


The Spirit of Fear 


By Dr. W. 


NTHROPOLOGISTS are agreed as to the large 
part played by fear in primitive religion. While 
it may not be altogether true that fear made the Gods, 
there can be no doubt that man’s relation with his 
Gods has often been conditioned, if not dominated, by fear. 
As religion advanced this fear was sublimated into 
the specifically spiritual emotions of awe and reverence. 
But even these did not altogether drive out fear of 
the baser kind. There is a fear of the Lord which is the 
beginning of wisdom, but the greater a man’s reverence 
for the God the more exacting do his claims become 
and the greater the dread of offending him. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that when Christianity 
came into the world, substituting love of God for the fear 
of Him, it made an irresistible appeal. In the first century 
of our era both among Jews and Pagans the spirit of 
fear was dominant. Religion was largely a matter of 
propitiating God or the Gods lest a worse thing should 
happen, and the mischievous malice of demons was an 
ever-present and terrifying reality. It is difficult for us in 
these more enlightened days to realise the pall of darkness 
under which the whole world then lay because of fear. 
But at least it helps us to appreciate the constant emphasis 
of the New Testament on exhortations not to be afraid, 
“God hath not given us the spirit of fear.” “ Perfect 
love casteth out fear.” In such words is a message of 
hope, desperately needed in those days and needed 
still. 

For it may well be questioned whether men have 
even yet entered into the full meaning of this message. 
The casting out of fear is by no means yet an accomplished 
fact even for Christians. Indeed, there is good reason to 
conclude that the increasing complexity of modern 
life has created causes of fear at least as potent as any 
demons of old. Most of those nervous disorders which work 
such havoc have a fear basis, and quite apart from them 


B. SELBIE. 

multitudes of people are hag-ridden by fears to an extent 
that makes life almost intolerable. For the average 
middle-class English the fear of poverty is ever present 
and has perhaps more to do with shaping their order of 
life than any other consideration. Many people too go in 
constant dread of accidents, sickness, thunderstorms, 
and even of mice. Whenever an epidemic breaks out the 
number of its victims is enormously increased by fear. 
The language used in the worship of God often goes to 
show that we count Him a god to be feared and placated 
rather than to be loved. We take for our motto “ safety 
first,” for we are afraid of running any risks. 

And how painfully un-Christian it all is. “ God hath 
not given us the spirit of fear.” If men really believe 
in God what have they to be afraid of ? Christianity 
stands or falls by its conception of God, and the God 
envisaged in the teaching and life of Jesus Christ is one 
whose very function it is to cast out fear. It is not merely 
that man’s relations with Him are such that there is no 
room for that craven fear and dread of His displeasure 
so often found in Pagan worship; nor is it only that 
in the light of His love and forgiving grace men are 
delivered from the bondage and fear of sin. This is all 
true enough and a most precious part of the Christian 
message. But quite apart from these spiritual experiences, 
if God is what Jesus Christ believed Him to be, then for 
the Christian there is nothing in heaven, earth or hell of 
which he need be afraid. Jesus made it quite plain that 
the only reasonable and decent attitude towards our 
Father in Heaven is one of quiet confidence and triumphant 
faith. If, indeed, we believe that God is our Father, then 
why be over anxious about anything, why fret and worry 
ourselves with more or less imaginary fears? “ Your 
Father knoweth,” ‘‘ Why are ye so fearful?” “ Oh ye of 
little faith.” Those lively and persistent fears which 
may be lumped together under the term worry are not 
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only devastating to all peace of mind but can only be 
regarded as evidences of rank unbelief. If we really 
believed in the Christian God, we could not be so worried 
and fearful as we often are. 

But it will be said this is. all very well for decent 
Christian people who live comparatively sheltered lives 
and whose worries are mostly of the bogey kind. But 
what of those who have something real to worry about, 
and who are quite legitimately fearful? What of the 
unemployed man with a family, the hopelessly sick 
mother, the chronic invalid, the victim of bad habits, 
the down-and-out ? Is it not almost a mockery to tell 
such people that God cares for them and that they 
need not be afraid? Yet that is what Christianity does 
tell them and must tell them. But it is not the only thing 
it says; Christianity teaches not only the Fatherhood 
of God but the brotherhood of man. We are our 
brothers’ keepers, and we have as Christians to do what 
we can to help those in need. But when that has been 
done the obligation still remains to set them right with 
God, which is more than half the battle. For, to put 
it on quite low ground, of what use are our worries and 
our anxious fears? They do harm rather than good. 
They cause friction, grit in the machine. They stimulate 
the imagination till molehills of trouble become moun- 
tains, and they may end by making us nervous wrecks. 
Whatever our condition may be, there is no doubt that 
belief in the love and care of God is a sure way of lightening 
the burden and of winning confidence and peace of mind. 
Psychology and common sense alike tell us that in these 


—— 
<a 


things the mental attitude counts for much, and hes 
securing the right kind of mental attitude there js nothing 
like a living faith in God. 

Thus the cure for fear is faith, and faith is something 
more than acquiescence in an idea or theory, It is 
action as well as attitude, a committal of .our ways to 
God, an acceptance of His values and a response to 
His call. Such faith moves mountains of anxiety anq 
fear, and opens the door of hope. The world is full of 
middle-aged men and. women who live scared anq 
depressed lives just because they have no anchorage 
outside themselves. Their preoccupations leave them 
neither time nor inclination for helping others, Self. 
centred, they feel anything but safe. Life for them only 
too often consists in the abundance of the things they 
possess and the fear of losing them is a torment. For 
such as these religion means little or nothing, yet it is 
the only means by which they can be delivered from 
their bondage. We know now that it is not things 
that either make or mar us, but ideas and values. We 
are as we think, and our mental and spiritual attitude 
is all-important. Therefore, to take God into account, 
to realize that there is a will of God to be done, and a 
love of God from which nothing can separate us, is to 
attain a poise and confidence that will surely cast out 
fear. If it be asked how can we know this, we can only 
point to the accumulated experience of faithful souls 
in all ages and bid men and women test the hypothesis 
for themselves. For this problem, like so many others, 
solvitur ambulando. 


Reflections on Bacon 


By Joun BERESFORD. 


iy is not the purpose of this essay to add anything to 

the windy Baconian-Shakespeare controversy, or 
to defend or to attack the character of the great Lord 
Chancellor, but simply to discourse of Bacon, and more 
plainly of pigs. Nevertheless, as the name of Lord 
Bacon has been mentioned I would have the reader realize 
that the crest of that great Lord, descended from an 
honourable family of Suffolk country gentlemen, was 
simply a pig, or as heraldry prefers to designate it, a 
boar. Thus, in the description of the Bacon pedigree 
you will read: “‘ Crest: ona wreath Argent and Gules, 
a boar passant Ermine.” 


It pleases me to think that one of the wisest men who 
ever lived was named Bacon, and connected his name 
with the animal which provides that fragrant and essential] 
article of diet. The whole tribe of pigs, I feel, is ennobled 
by such a connexion, and as they have been constantly 
vilified they can grunt out this retort for the future. 
Natural philosophers among the animals, regarding 
truth as an eternal trough which never satisfies the appe- 
tite, and meditative slumber as one of the supreme gifts 
and joys of life, their name, or the name of their flesh 
has been honoured not only in the person of the supreme 
essayist but in the person of an Oxford scholar, one of 
the early fathers of mediaeval-modern philosophy, Roger 
Bacon, monk of the Order of St. Francis, and inventor, 
alas! of gun-powder. 

But widespread as is the family and name of Bacon 
among men the marvel is that we are not all or almost 
all, Bacons, though we could not expect all to be philo- 
sophers. For in ancestral times, times before and since 
the Norman Conquest, England was a perfect paradise 
of pigs, and the number of swincherds must have been 
enormous. In the great inventory which the Conqueror 
eaused to be composed of the wealth of his new realm 


one of the entries which you hardly ever fail to find is 
the calculation of the amount of sustenance in the manor 
for our immemorial friends. ‘‘ Wood,” or as some prefer 
to call it ‘“‘pannage” for a thousand pigs (porcis or 
porcorum as the Norman scribe penned it), for four 
hundred and fifty pigs, for two hundred pigs, for one hun- 
dred pigs : there it all is in minute detail. So that oneof 
the most distinctive sounds in the woody purlicus of the 
villages and townships of England must have been a 
deep, contemplative, philosophizing grunt, interspersed 
now and again by a sharp and piercing squeal and rushing 
sound of heavy bodies disappearing among the trees, 
as the traveller from afar startled and disturbed the placid 
porkers. 


Why have pigs been so notoriously abused? I tum 
up my little Oxford pocket dictionary, indispensable 
companion, under pig: I read “ swine, hog; person 
like pig in greed, dirt, or perversity.” I look up swine, 
and after being told that the word means “ kind of non- 
ruminant carnivorous animal,” am also informed that it 
can stand for a “ bestial or degraded person, lover of 
filth.” After this one can hardly bear to look up hog. 

With my present passion for pigs I find it melancholy 
to think that naughty children in the nursery call one 
another “ greedy pigs” or “ horrid little pigs,’”’ or that 
naughtier men refer to one another, on occasion, 4 
** Swine ” or as “‘ bestial hogs.” Nor can I escape from 
this grave slander on the pig race when I seek relief in 
literature : 

“To roll with pleasure in a sensual sty”’ “ 
I read in Comus, or again : 
“* for swinish gluttony 
Ne’er looks to Heaven amidst his gorgeous feast, 
But, with besotted base ingratitude, 
Crams, and blasphemes his Feeder.” 


Now, as for dirt, pigs are really very clean creatures 
if given proper accommodation and some decent stra 
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js for greed, certainly not even the most sincere apologist 
of pigs or lover of bacon can deny that they enjoy their 
victuals. But reflect, reader, how it would be with you 
tyou had an immensely long, barrel-shaped and capacious 
iody carried on four very short legs: if you had a nose 
(or snout) especially constructed and designed to go to 
the root of matters : if you had a mouth of peculiar capa- 
city, stretching almost from ear to ear (and, by the way, 
what charming ears, too, eminently adapted for flapping 
and, at the same time, for composing the eye for slumber 
beneath their ample shade!). Would you not enjoy your 
food even more than you do now? Would you not grunt, 
and even slightly squeal, with the excruciating ecstasy 
of creamy, rich barley-meal as it entered your long and 
wide mouth, gurgled in your roomy throat and flowed on 
into that vast stomach forever clamouring to be soothed ? 

Think, too, reader, that all this eagerness for sustenance 
jsfor you; that this anxiety, mis-named greed, is essen- 
tially vicarious ; that, in short, these pigs are, with an 
extraordinary diligence, hastening to the supreme end 
of things in all its rich variety of pork, of sausages, of 
souse, of chine, and cheek and flitch of bacon! I will 
not go so far as to say with Cobbett that “a couple of 
fitches of bacon are worth fifty thousand Methodist 
sermons and religious tracts”: Cobbett had his knife 
into the Methodists as he had into many other wholly 
excellent people, and no attention should be paid to his 
ridiculous diatribes save in the way of pleasant laughter. 
But I agree with him that 


“the sight of flitches upon the rack tends more to keep a man 
from poaching and stealing than whole volumes of penal statutes. ... 
They are great softeners of the temper, and promoters of domestic 
harmony. They are a great blessing... .” 

Who will not echo the sentiments of old Cobbett, when 
he recalls that exquisite scent slowly ascending the stairs 
in the early morning as one comes down to breakfast, or 
hears the sweet sound of sizzling, or sees the curling rashers 
dancing in the frying pan? And when is England, 
ancestral home of generous, philosophic, peaceful pigs, 
more truly England, than when you step off the boat at 
Southampton early in the morning, on your return from 
France, where they understand bacon so little as to call it 
lard, when, I say, you step off the boat and board the 
train, and entering the restaurant-car, see imprinted 
upon the menu those spell-binding words ; 

Eggs and Bacon ; 


Tomatoes and Bacon ; 
Bacon. .. ? 


The Theatre 


“The Cathedral.” A Play by Hugh Walpole. At 
the Embassy Theatre, Hampstead. 


Tr is an axiom of the bulk of contemporary criticism that 
no good play ever has been, or ever will be, constructed from 
a successful modern novel. As a purely defensive measure 
on the part of a community too generously dieted on repetition, 
the theory has much to commend it. But on metaphysical 
grounds it is open to dispute. It depends in fact on what 
exactly one infers from the term, adaptation; how far the 
author may alter the pattern of the original work without 
being liable to the charge of having committed another and 
entirely separate composition, Yet ‘‘a novel,” according 
to a prominent American critic, “is no more reproducible 
in drama than a painting is reproducible in stone.” What 
we are again compelled to ask, do we mean by reproduction ? 
When the material remains the same, there are, it is true, 
no two ways of producing precisely the same effect. But the 
fact that a certain kind of effect has been successfully achieved 
by one method of arranging material does not necessarily 
imply that another method may not create an effect artisti- 
cally equal though dissimilar in form. Every art has its 
own system of expressing emotion, its own devices by means 


of which circumstances are explained and character deter- 
mined. It is the function of the adaptor, working in the 
second medium, to employ a series of devices which will, 
though the externals are altered, evoke an emotion corre- 
sponding as nearly as possible to that produced by the original : 
which Mr. Walpole, in this second study of the petty rivalries 
and futilities of a Cathedral town, has very skilfully succeeded 
in doing. 

Mr. Walpole’s most dangerous accomplishment as a novelist 
is his power of presenting his characters with a marked 
economy of words; dangerous because the reader is thereby 
tempted to imagine that he can recognize all that Mr. Walpole 
has to say about them almost as soon as they are introduced. 
As a dramatist, he fails to give sufficient count of their sur- 
roundings. As the action proceeds, the characters become 
clearer and more decisive. The quarrel between the foolish, 
dominating Archdeacon, who holds the affairs of the Cathedral 
in his hands, and the usurping Canon, who proceeds with 
suave assurance from his first petty victory in the matter 
of the Cathedral School garden roller to his final triumph 
over the living of Pybus St. Anthony, illuminates not only 
its protagonists but those who hold merely a watching brief 
on its decision. But their surroundings are a shade too prob- 
lematical. The persuasive echoes of the celebrations of 
the second Jubilee are the reverberations of a Polchester 
festival, rather than the expression of a period of change. 
The characters are distinct, but their environment remains 
clouded. The Cathedral walls are clear, but not the troubled 
pastures outside them. 

All of the acting was good, though some of the casting was 
not. Mr. Baliol Holloway as the arrogant, bullying Arch- 
deacon, in his descent from autocracy over the Cathedral 
town to a melodramatic death at a Chapter meeting, still 
struggling to preserve the slatus quo of the deity from the 
assaults of atheism, gave a vigorous and clear-cut performance 
which remained always just on the right side of caricature : Miss 
Clare Harris played with effect his wife, lonely and jaundiced 
by misunderstanding, feverishly speculating on the exchange 
of her husband for the affections of a sentimental deacon : 
Mr. Francis Sullivan skilfully presented the victorious Canon 
Ronder: and Miss Agnes Lauchlan, Miss Eileen Thorndike, 
and Mr. Frederick Piper were conspicuous in the chorus of 
contributory gossips, clerical and secular. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


Art 


An Original English Painter 

Tur exhibition of recent work by Mr. Edward Wolfe organized 
by the London Artists’ Association at the Cooling Galleries 
settles once and for all the question whether or not he is a 
really good artist. There have been moments when it was 
possible to wonder whether his admiration for Matisse would 
not lead him to those arid wastes of aesthetic unoriginality in 
which many of the youngee generation of artists have lost 
themselves by following the same model. It is so easy to go 
on designing and distorting like Matisse and so difficult to 
produce anything at all serious by this process. But Mr. 
Wolfe has come through his schooling with the best possible 
results and the present exhibition shows him as a mature 
artist of great originality. This is not to say that he has 
rejected what he has learnt from Matisse. On the contrary, 
he has absorbed it more fully than ever but there is now added 
a considerable element from his own personal store. Many of 
the interiors painted in Tangier, for instance, are designed in 
strict accordance with Matisse’s principles, but the rich colour 
scheme is wholly original, and the compositions are on the 
whole so good that one cannot resent the connexion with 
Matisse, but would get out of the difficulty by calling it 
* intelligent borrowing ” and not plagiarism. 

One of the most striking features of the exhibition is the 
variety of moods which Mr. Wolfe is capable of conveying. In 
gencral he is perhaps at his best in the brilliantly coloured 
Tangier scenes—The Doorway (28) or the figure studies, 
Afternoon (25) and Betsoul and Fatima (18)—but he can also 
manage much more limited colour harmonies in the Welsh 
landscapes such as On the Carnarvon Road (17). In some of 
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the still-lifes (7) he can achieve a succulence quite different 
from that of the Tangier scenes ; in others executed in pastels 
(23 and 26), the effect is rather of directness and at the same 
time of subtlety. Some of the portraits are again in a wholly 
different manner. In the humorous self-portrait (22) the 
artist has tried out the possibilities of harmonies in warm 
browns ; that of Mrs. J. B. S. Haldane (5) is in a richer key and 
the artist seems to have taken more pleasure in painting the 
‘actus in the foreground than the sitter. The best of all is 
the portrait of an Arab boy, Mohammed ben Laitsi (11), warm, 
but not hot in colour and with one of those designs so poised 
that changing a single line would wreck the whole. Mr. 
Wolfe has also made some amusing experiments in queer 
media. The two oil-paintings on glass (33 and 34) are perhaps 
not wholly successful, but some of the big pen drawings on 
silver paper (43 and 44) show that this technique has consider- 
able possibilities. 

Mr. Ben Nicholson’s paintings at Arthur Tooth’s Galleries 
show talents of a much more limited kind. Mr. Nicholson 
has unquestionably a remarkable gift for producing effects 
which depend only on an attractive surface quality of paint. 
He can twist one pigment into a substance which is at once 
arresting, but this ability is not supported by more serious 
gifts for colour and design. He can work in one pleasant 
scheme of browns and greys which is sometimes, as in Two 
Fishes (4), varied by the introduction of one intense colour. 
For his composition he seems to depend on the more barren 
kinds of abstraction, a sort of hang-over from cubism. The 
effect of Mr. Nicholson’s restricted talents is that his paintings 
tend to be all alike and when you have seen one you have seen 
all. 

At the same Galleries Miss Barbara Hepworth is showing 
a group of carvings. Miss Hepworth belongs to one school 
which believes that the sculptor works largely by revealing the 
qualities of the material in which he works. This theory is 
all right as far as it goes, but it hardly begins to explain the 
fundamental qualities of sculpture. Michelangelo believed in 
it, but he realized that one ‘** idea *’ which the artist seeks to 
express by means of his medium is at least as important as 
the proper treatment of material. Miss Hepworth seems to be 
too much concerned with her wood or stone, and her works 
show an almost too great servitude to their needs. With 
greater invention she could perhaps compel her media to 
express “ideas” of greater significance. 


ANTHONY BLUNT. 


Correspondence 


A Letter from Paris 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Str,—-We in France who during a dark decade have looked 
in vain for some practical expression of the better mind 
of France in international affairs are permitted to take new 
hope. In the disarmament proposals of M. Herriot, which 
however far they fall short of the full needs of the problem, 
do anyhow recognize the equality of right between Germany 
and the other nations of the world, we find the evidence of 
a new spirit in the foreign policy of France. 

Perhaps only one who lives in France and who has year 
by year watched the development of the nation’s thought 
and attitude can appreciate the full import of the proposals. 
For there had fallen upon the French nation a kind of fatalistic 
belief that another war was inevitable. By a slow process 
of disillusionment the Frenchman had come to believe that 
the appeasement of Europe was an impossible task. His 
arguments, so far as they went, had force behind them, 
* Look,” he would say, “at Germany. We have done our 
best to meet her. We have withdrawn our troops from the 
Rhine before their time. We have reduced and reduced 
our reparation rights until we have none left. To what 
good ? Only to find Germany asking for more, and the old 
pan-German party back in power. Soon they will demand 
the abolition of the Polish corridor, and then the return of 
Alsace-Lorraine. And then-—-then we'll fight.’ This, it 
may be fairly claimed, was the average Frenchman’s mental 
picture of the European future. Dozens of agencies around 


—_ 
———- 


him helped to etch it into his brain. The Nationalist Press 
told him his picture was right. Big posters confirmeq his 
mental concept. One saw not long ago on all the hoardings 
a huge placard showing an ink-black stream of German 
soldiers flowing over the north of France. It was the war 
of revenge—-the war inevitable. 

Now it was precisely at this dark time that M. Herriot 
brought forward his proposals. Some of us hardly expected 
him to survive the sitting of the Chamver at which they 
were made. That a French Prime Minister should Propose 
equal rights for Germany at such a time seemed an impossibje 
thing. ‘Yet M. Herriot is still in power, and is shortly to 
support his plan at Geneva. ‘To us the miracle has happened, 
And to M. Herriot himself must be ascribed the credit fo 
the achievement. His speeches in support of his plan haye 
undoubtedly made a great impression. One of the mos 
impressive things he has said so far as Frenchmen are ep. 
cerned is found in the following phrase: “ Le plus grand 
danger serait de laisser une France seule devant une Allemagne 
libre.” Suppose, he said in effect, we do not meet the German 
point of view. Suppose we drift into another war, what 
are the prospects of France against Germany with her greater 
population and her heavy industries—what are the chances 
of France, alone, as she probably would be ? The question 
was unanswerable. Such a thesis may not smack over much 
of idealism, but it does indicate a realization of the futility 
of war, and it does represent a grasp of stark reality from 
which better thinking may come. Certainly M. Herriot’s 
thinking in its logic is more typically French than the thought 
on which French policy has been based since 1920. For 
while one Frenchman will tell you that the only way to 
keep the peace of Europe is for France to maintain a big 
and dominating army, the next Frenchman will say that 
he expects to be in uniform before five years are out, and 
sometimes, indeed, both these opinions will be propounded 
by the same Frenchman. The fallacy is obvious, and 
Frenchmen, one may believe, are suddenly sick of the 
fallacy. 

But we are by no means out of the wood. The question of 
course is whether when M. Herriot goes to Geneva to back up 
his plan he will be consistently supported by the French 
Parliament and people. Politics in France take curious and 
sudden turns, especially when Ministers are attending confer- 
ences. So far as M. Herriot is concerned there is every reason 
to believe that he will be supported. His prestige was never 
greater than it is to-day. He had a lot to live down. The 
average Frenchman did not care for the political company he 
had kept. Did he not hob-nob with Socialists and had he not 
been leader of the Cartel when the frane crashed in 1926? 
But M. Herriot since he came into power last May has shown 
himself at least as good a Frenchman as M. Tardieu or M. 
Pierre Laval, and the country seems disposed to trust him. 
Also it was clearly shown at the recent Radical Congress at 
Toulouse that he has his party solidly behind him and that he 
speaks as its undisputed leader. Moreover, one gets the 
impression that he gains some kudos from the fact that he has 
the ear of Great: Britain. He knows how to handle those 
strange stand-offish Englishmen. Perhaps he cultivates that 
impression of himself. A revealing picture of him was obtained 
at a recent social gathering of British journalists. During the 
toasts M. Herriot called for ** cette chanson écossaise.” It was 
** Auld Lang Syne * he wanted. And he sang it with the best of 
them. ; 

There, one may believe, we have a picture of something that 
lies at the heart of every warm-hearted Frenchman of the type 
of M. Herriot, and he represents a legion. Differences between 
the two countries there have been and must be, but the 
Frenchman never forgets in his heart a time when France and 
England gave their best blood for their common cause, and 
somehow in the nature of things he thinks that it must be 
France and England who will give Europe peace. France has 
taken her proposals to Geneva. Great Britain has taken hers. 
May it not be that with sympathy on both sides the two 
plans may be welded into some harmonious plan for the 
pacification of the world? France, just setting out in the 
strength of a new idea, would be deeply satisfied if it could 
be so.-—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CORRESPONDENT IN PARis. 
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Country Life 


A CRUEL TRADE, 

Quail used to be common birds in England, and especially 
jn Wales. I have often made enquiry why they have virtually 
vanished; and at last a full—and melancholy—explanation 
has reached me. It is feared that the bird, for all its multi- 
tude, may be extinguished ; and the details of its destruction 
are grim. It must be confessed that the English gourmet is 
to some extent responsible for the cruelty as well as the 
slaughter, for he is in an unholy alliance with the Egyptian 
and North African trapper. The general subject of the 
quail’s migration and life history is of peculiar interest to 
students of birds because of the mystery surrounding its 
winter dwelling. They vanish into the desert over which 
they appear again as mysteriously as manna; but before 
touching on this problem let me emphasize the abominable 


trade. 
x a * * 


Quail have always been trapped. They are a natural 
source of food; and for people who have not climbed the 
foothills of ** the Holy Mountain ” the traflic is as legitimate 
asin other forms of carnivorous marketing. The capture of 
quails for export by modern wholesale methods is a very 
different business. ‘The market demands quail of a certain 
fatness. The birds, it is alleged, will not fatten south of the 
Mediterranean. They are therefore packed by hundreds in 
crates, each crate packed tight so that the birds shall not be 
free to struggle. Before packing their primary wing feathers 
are torn out, roughly, as must be the case in dealing with 
great numbers, ‘lens of thousands are still caught, though the 
birds dwindle rapidly ; as they dwindle the price rises, the 
slaughter intensifies and the means of capture are perfected. 

* * * * 

What happens each autumn is this. The birds cross the 
Mediterranean from their northern nesting homes in masses. 
If the weather is adverse thousands may be drowned in the 
course of nature. They always cross by night and always 
reach the Egyptian coast about eight in the morning. The 
traders meet them with fine nets raised in the air and other 
traps placed on the ground. These nets are almost con- 
tinuous, and as much as £80 for a thousand yards of front 
may be paid for the privilege of setting them. The birds, 
often utterly exhausted by the voyage, are caught by tens of 
thousands, maimed, stuffed into crates, and despatched to 
Britain and France for the edification of a select company of 
fine eaters. The profits remain as big as ever since prices 
rise, but the number caught, in spite of the great increase in 
the army of trappers and the perfection of the nets, 
decreases yearly by tens of thousands. The birds are 
already much more than decimated ; and the loss is likely 
to be progressive. The pairs begin to vanish from old 
breeding haunts. Britain might well do her part in arresting 
the traflic by refusing to accept live birds so conveyed. 

* * * * 
A Mystery OF MIGRATION. 

The history of the quail has recently been given some 
publicity in the North African Press. Mr. R. EK. Moreau con- 
tributed, in October, two learned and charming articles to the 
Egyptian Gazette ; but even he is not sure of the answer to 
his own question : ‘ Where do quails go?” ‘They nest north 
of the Mediterranean, return south in the autumn, and winter 
presumably somewhere south of the Sahara, but details are 
lacking ; and this is not a little surprising. The netting of 
quail, in a cornfield at harvest time, is depicted on a tomb of 
the Fifth Dynasty ; and the species has had more students than 
any other bird ever since. The ornithologists of the British 
Empire are the only people who can easily solve this question ; 
and it is one of the Empire’s titles to fame that its depth allows 
every sort of migration to be studied, so to say, at home. It is 
as much our duty to preserve the quail from modern nets as 
the wild beast of Kenya from the modern rifle and the 
motoring sportsman—if gunman, with allits worst implications, 
is not a better word, It will be a slur on Egypt if something 
is not done, at any rate to regulate the business, The best 
Way perhaps would be to ordain certain corridor-sanctuaries 
or coastal frontages where nets and traps would be totally 
forbidden, It will be as great a slur on European countries, 


if they are content, on behalf of a few gourmets to receive 
these loads of maimed and living birds. 


sf * % * 
Tue Kinc’s Farms. 


The King’s farms--Sandringham perhaps more than 
Windsor—are taking on a new importance, due partly to 
the deep and sudden depression in the business of raising 
live stock, partly to certain accidents of the export trade. 
It happens at the moment that Sandringham fossesses, 
and has bred some of the best Suffolk Red Polls ever seen, 
and this breed is one of the few in which the export trade 
is at all lively. The breed is popular in South Africa ; and 
it has a quantity of good points. On most English farms 
perhaps a one purpose cow is desired. The dairy farm 
desires milk ; and is therefore stocked with milk shorthorns 
(which have a peculiar popularity in the famous dairy district 
of Cheshire), with Friesians, with Ayrshires or with Channel 
Island cattle. The farm that feeds for beef wants a beef 
breed, Herefords, Aberdeen Angus, red Sussex or in rough 
places of the North the shaggy Highland stock. 

* * * * 

It may be logically argued that it is pointless to seek beef 
and milk from the same animal. Nevertheless on many 
English farms and many more foreign farms the dual purpose 
cow is the best. Some are wanted for beef. some for milk ; 
and the stamina, the long life, the quick maturity, and the 
milk giving capacity of the Red Polls, not to mention the 
value of hornlessness and the colour and form, begin to give 
this breed a singularly wide, indeed a world-wide popularity. 
Russia is one of the countries that has taken its stock imports 
direct from the Royal farms; and there is no doubt that 
their present excellence is as good an advertisement as could 
be desired for the superiority of English-bred stock, whether 
horses, cattle, sheep or pigs. The Smithfield Show (held 
from December 5th to 10th) will be famous in the records 
for the display of King’s cattle from the little wide-horned 
Highlands to the hornless reds. No other exhibitor will 
rival the King. His farms will make the show conspicuously 


good in a year of the deepest depression known. 
* * * * 


Opinions differ on the value of “ the gentleman farmer ~ to 
the community. It was humorously said of a famous poli- 
tician turned husbandman that he vowed to * make his farm 
pay whatever it cost him!” Men who farm for the pleasure 
of producing first-class stock or stuff may perhaps set up a 
false ideal of what farming should be. The view may have 
something in it and over-capitalization is a national fault ; 
but almost all practical farmers welcome the neighbourhood of 
the men who are content to spend and not to make. They 
maintain the level in times of depression and so render revival 
easier and quicker for the rest. More than this: they make 
real improvements to-day as in the days of Coke of Norfolk 
and * Turnip Townsend.” Among this class, what may be 
called the Institution farmers, take an expanding place. No 
farm is more practical or turns out poultry better prepared for 
market than the Norfolk Corporation, which makes its sewage 
pay. The Hollesley Bay Labour colony has the art of breeding 
first-rate stock ** as strong as any man in Illyria.” Institutes 
for the feeble-minded (who incidentally are better handlers of 
animals as a rule than the strong-minded), hospitals and many 
municipalities are now regular prizewinners at the Shows, 

* * * * 
A New FLOWER 

Though it is not yet in commerce, those who have seen it in 
flower this season speak with the highest enthusiasm of the 
Chinese autumn flowering Gentian that was brought back on 
his last trip by Mr. Kingdon Ward. This tribe of Gentian is 
the making of the small rock garden in autumn as the Saffron 
crocus makes spring of the grass plot ; and we shall now have 
an every month reason to bless this inveterate plant gatherer. 
He is off again early next vear to a part of Thibet that has not 
yet been botanically visited. One of the hopes is that he may 
find various-coloured primulas of the Florinda type. That 
flourishing flower is now lusty and cheap and a real acquisition, 
but held inferior—I believe—to more colourful relations, 
one of which has been grown from seed in England, but 
could not be multiplied. W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Srecraronr.| 


HOW TO MAKE WORK 

[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 
Srr,—You are over-generous with your valuable space in 
allotting two columns to Major Nathan's hotch-potch of 
worn-out political folly. The Government has been ‘ foster- 
ing” employment ever since Major Nathan’s associates set 
up Labour Exchanges, and the more the fostering the less 
the employment. 

There is nothing wrong with the international financial 
system except a new political absurdity—never before known 
to history—intergovernmental debts, another trouble for 
which Major Nathan’s leader is chiefly responsible. It is 
absurd to say that the core of the trouble is under-investment 
when the money already invested in industry cannot be used. 
The glut of capital in the market is largely composed of 
the balances of traders who cannot trade. It is already 
invested in industry, earmarked for credit to customers who 
have been taxed away, and for wages and materials that 
are thus not wanted. 

Major Nathan should try to realize what he and his like 
have done for us since the days of the People’s Budget. 
Twenty-four thousand millions in rates and taxes; ten 
thousand millions of public debt ; a like amount of liabilities 
not yet calculated for pensions, guarantees and other political 
devices ; and lastly some thousands of millions of false debt 
currency spoiling every exchange market in the world. 

He adds insult to injury by more suggestions for more 
public schemes. May I beg him to devote his time and 
his talents to an effort to revive Liberalism as understood 
by Cobden or Gladstone, and to give up the ludicrous position 
of a sort of runner or tout for the Socialist Party ?—-I am, 
Sir, &c., ERNEstr J. P. BENN. 

Bouverie House, Fleet Strect, E.C.A4. 

[By an error in the original typescript Major Nathan, M.P., 
in the letter referred to by Sir Ernest Benn was made to say 
“the Government .. . have succeeded in bringing down the 
rate of riskless borrowing by 21 per cent. The figure should 
obviously have been 2 per cent.—Ep. Spectator.] 


AGADIR: M. CAILLAUX AND SIR EYRE CROWE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Srr,—In the very interesting article on this subject in your 

issue of last week you have, I think, done a little less than 

justice to Sir Eyre Crowe’s memorandum; and you have 

been rather more than kind to M. Caillaux’s reply. 

I suggest that Sir Eyre Crowe was writing, not an historical 
thesis for criticism by historians, but a confidential memo- 
randum for the guidance of his Department, based, of 
necessity, largely on inferences, and written in a highly 
charged atmosphere, for which M. Caillaux, the speeches of 
French statesmen and the French Press, generally, were 
largely responsible. 

I put in my pleading against M. Caillaux. It is an extract 
taken from tome 38 of “ L’Europe: Au Jour, le Jour’”’—a 
collection of articles published from day to day in 1911 in the 
Journal des Débats. It is as follows : 


“Au cours des quatre mois de negociations qui suivirent M. 
Caillaux essaya bien de revenir par des voies detournées 4 des 
combinaisons du genre de celles qui avaient été envisagées au 
printemps avec M. de Lancken . . . et Dr. Semler . . . 
mais, comme au printemps, il crut devoir agir 4 Pinsu du ministre 
des affaires étrangéres il en resulta de pénibles incidents, 
qui, tenus tout d’abord secrets, aboutirent finalement a la chute 
de M. Caillaux.” 

This, of course, is no evidence on the one side or the other, 
I put in M. Caillaux’s reply : 

*Lrallégation . . . que j’aurais été jusqu’d me montrer prét, 
en Septembre 1911, & conclure un arrangement secret avec I Alle- 
magne contre la Grande Bretagne rentre dans la catégorie des 
sornettes dont les bas agents tiennent boutique, &c., &c. 

Voila ma réplique! On peut objecter qu’elle ne repose que sur 
ma parole.” 

On this I comment that secret arrangements with Germany 
might well be discussed, and not be, of necessity, directed 
against Great Britain; equally might Sir Eyre Crowe draw 


the inference that any such arrangement Or negotiations, of 
which he had knowledge by hearsay only, might have or tend 
to have such a direction. 

I give my evidence. The French Senate Commission; 
January 9th, 1912, M. Caillaux speaking : 

“There has been some attempt in the Press and elsewhere to 

put about that the negotiations were carried on outside the Foreign 
Office. I pledge my word that on no occasion has there been any 
sort of political or financial dealing other than diplomatic ang 
official conversations.” 
M. Clemenceau then asks M. de Selves (M. Caillaux’s Foreign 
Minister) to confirm this, and also whether there were not 
documents to show that the Ambassador in Berlin had com. 
plained of meddling by certain individuals in diplomatic 
arrangements. M. Caillaux secks to answer for M. de 
Selves : M. Clemenceau asks for an answer from the Foreign 
Minister : M. de Selves asks to be excused from replyinz: he 
resigns: M. Caillaux then resigns and he is succeeded by 
M. Poincaré, 

This is not conclusive evidence, I agree. But any inference? 
The French Senate, February 10th, 1912, debate on foreign 
policy, M. Poincaré speaking : 

“Si jamais, par impossible, un gouvernment aveugle s’écartait 
des lignes directrices tracées par la volonté refléchie de la France, 
il se briserait 4 la révolte de Popinion publique indignée.” 

Were these words directed against nobody? Were they 
spoken @ propos of nothing at all? Any inference? 

The French Chamber, March, 1912, debate on Moroccan 
policy, M. Jaurés speaking : 

‘Je dis que, si M. Caillaux se tait, je dis que, si M. Cruppi s9 
tait, il faudra qu‘ils soient disqualifiés par le parlement.” 

A commentator writing : 

“TL (M. Caillaux) avait seulment voulu couvrir son silence foreé 
dune apparence d’abnégation patriotique. Aussi, quand de toutes 
parts on Tlappelait hier au tribune, s’est il contenté de dire quil 
parlerait 4 son jour et & son heure.” 

Any inference ? 

** Monsieur Caillaux, Monsieur Caillaux! ... This is Clio 
speaking . . . Clio, the Muse of History .. . she says she 
has read Sir Eyre Crowe’s memorandum, also your reply ... 
she reads the Spectator every week .. . Surely you have 
something to add? . . . and in the language of the Académie 
Frangaise . . . if you please . . .”’*—I am, Sir, &e., 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. WALTER Rocu. 


THE PATH TO REUNION 

| To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. } 
Sir,—Dr. Carnegie Simpson’s article on “‘ Reunion,” in which 
he appeals that a serious and considered attempt be made to 
respond to the Lambeth appeal for ‘‘ common action on the 
basis’ of the unity which already exists” is indeed timely. 
Many, especially of the younger representatives, alike in the 
Anglican and in the Free Churches, will wish heartily to 
endorse it. There are, however, in existence at the moment 
certain organizations with an inter-denominational staff and 
an inter-denominational membership, which are already 
engaged in ‘‘ common action ” on the basis of a very vividly 
realized unity; it will suffice to mention two, the Student 
Christian Movement and Toc H. 

As a London staff padre of Toc H it is my privilege to be one 
of a team of nine, five of whom are Anglicans and four of whom 
are Free Churchmen. It is true that loyalty to the principles 
of their Communion prevents our Anglican colleagues from 
engaging in Intercommunion, an experience in which, but 
for these considerations of loyalty, most of them would be 
ready and anxious to share. But on all other issues we find 
it not merely possible but easy to co-operate on terms of real 
equality and great cordiality, and without any shadow of loss 
of principle on either side. For the most part our work lies 
with that section of the community which is most completely 
estranged from organized religion, and we find in trying t0 
meet their needs, win their friendship, and share in the service 
they are eager to render, ample opportunities for ‘“ common 
action,” in which the emphasis is continually placed on the 
things we all have in common, 
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Nor is it entirely a matter for regret that loyalty to our own 
jenominations has prevented both those who are staff col- 
leagues and those who make up the rank and file membership 
fom engaging in Intercommunion. Continually in many 
minds there is arising a desire to do so, but the fact that it is 
not permissible does emphasize the open scandal of the divi- 
sions we allow to separate us, and is, I believe, a real force 
working for a more urgent spirit of unity. Not the least 
grvice which Toc H may hope to render to the religious life of 
to-day is to teach many, laymen and padres alike, to know 
cach other better, and so help to prepare the way for that 
further unity towards which the Lambeth conversations are 
directed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

5 Bartholomew Villas, 

Kentish Town, N.W. 5. 


“GREY WOLF” 

[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
S,—As one who has travelled in Turkey and has had the 
privilege of friendly association with distinguished Turks who 
have occupied high and honourable positions in the State 
both before and after the Great War, will you permit me to 
correct two errors in this fascinating book, and to ask the 
author, Mr. Armstrong, through you for an explanation of 
them ? 

On page 227 he refers to the abolition by the Grand 
National Assembly of Turkey of the Sultanate, and states 
that this far-reaching decision was brought about in a perfect 
pandemonium of the Deputies, many of whom were armed 
and threatened to use their revolvers. I am informed by the 
distinguished Turk who was the Speaker of the National 
Assembly at that period, that that is not accurate. He 
tells me that the freedom of speech that was permitted in 
the Grand National Assembly was on a par with that of 
the British House of Commons, and that no revolvers were 
used or coercion exercised. The abolition of the Sultanate 
was passed by a majority of votes not because the 
majority were Republicans of long standing but because 
they were convinced that the forces which upheld the House 
of Osman and the Sultanate no longer existed. 

On pages 244 and 245 Mr. Armstrong says, referring to the 
appointment of Abdul Mejid, the Caliph, that Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha’s political opponents planned to make Abdul 
Mejid constitutional Sovereign of Turkey with themselves 
ashis Ministers. I am informed that this is entirely inaccurate. 
The political opponents referred to were the Progressive 
Republicans of the State and they were the first party of 
the people in Turkey who took the name of Republican. 
They were the true Republicans and they kept themselves 
entirely free from both the intrigue and duplicity referred to 
by the author of Grey Wolf. Mustapha Kemal Pasha’s 
party adopted the name Republican from the political 
opponents referred to by Mr. Armstrong. 

My concluding point is this. The atmosphere of the book 
rather lends itself to the sneer very often heard, “ Oh! He 
is only a Turk, what else can you expect!” This is a relic 
of those days when the phrase, “ The unspeakable Turk ” 
Was Current in this country. It is not sufficient to explain 
the private conduct of Mustapha Kemal Pasha as set forth 
by Captain Armstrong in Grey Wolf with the sneer I have 
expressed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sutton Grange, nr. Macclesfield. 


Davip J. WALLACE, 


Haroitp W. Wuistron. 


[Mr. Harold Armstrong writes: There are now living in 
Paris a number of Turks who in 1919 took a leading and 
distinguished part in the creation and establishment of New 
Turkey. Later they opposed Mustafa Kemal and to-day 
they are in exile. The most important are Rauf Bey, at one 
time Prime Minister, and Adnan Bey, for a while Speaker 
of the Assembly and a Cabinet Minister. For the great work 
done by these men I have, in my Grey Wolf, expressed my 
admiration, By his letter Mr. Whiston has forced me, 
against my wishes, to emphasize my criticisms, whereas 
before I had only criticized lightly. The present rulers of 
Turkey and the exiles in Paris both claim to be the only 
true Turkish Republicans. I have not tried to judge 
between them. 


But to answer details. 227 


Page 227, The Abolition of the 


Sultanate: Mustafa Kemal describes the scene in the 
Assembly in his six-day speech (vide pages 537-541 in the 
translation published by K. Koelher Verlag, Leipzig). He 
makes various points clear: (1) A special sub-committee was 
appointed to consider the matter ; Mustafa Kemal threatened 
the committee ; his final words to it when it opposed him 
were, “* None the less this will be a fact (the abolition of the 
Sultanate), but it may be that heads will fall.” (2) He speaks 
of a strong opposition led by a deputy who “ was hanged 
later "’—a significant enough remark for anyone who knows 
Mustafa Kemal and Turkish politics. (3) He describes in the 
final scene how the Speaker ordered that there should be a 
vote by a show of hands and then declared that the motion 
had -been passed “ unanimously,” but Mustafa Kemal also 
notes that there was one deputy in opposition. Three 
deputies have told me that they tried to speak, but were 
howled down ; they wanted a secret vote, but were refused ; 
they did not show hands for the Ayes but they were not 
counted as Noes; and that there were many other deputies 
in the same position. The fact is that the motion was passed 
in complete pandemonium, deputies shouting, cat-calling, 
standing on the benches, and the Speaker, on the orders of 
Mustafa Kemal, declaring the vote unanimous and closing 
the Chamber. 

Pages “244 and 245. The Opposition and the Caliphate: 
Beside other evidence I have studied Mustafa Kemal’s six- 
days’ speech, the Turkish newspaper reports, and details of 
the trial after which Rauf Bey was condemned to ten years’ 
exile. I talked with many Turks in Angora in 1928, and I 
know the views of the Paris exiles. I am satisfied that the 
description I have given is the true one, even though it 
approximates more closely to that given by the present 
rulers of Turkey than that given by the Paris exiles. Until 
Mr. Whiston can produce book and verse proof to the contrary 
I stand my ground. 

Finally, in Grey Wolf there is no sneer against the Turks. 
Mr. Whiston can read my opinion of the Turks in my Turkey 
in Travail. The Turks are a solid, lovable peasant people. 
For centuries they have been crushed under a dying empire, 
decimated by wars, ruined by misrule and inefficiency, but in 
1919 they threw up Mustafa Kemal, a man as great in his 
vices as in his abilities, who dragged them brutally back to 
life and energy. I wish them a great and glorious success in 
the uphill task ahead of them.] 


LABOUR AND FINANCE IN KENYA 
|To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.| 
Sir,—Your readers must have opened their eyes at Mr. 
Werburg’s recital, in your issue of November 4th, of the 
good fortune of the African worker who is employed by the 
Kenya settler. I shall be grateful if you will allow me 
space in your columns to correct his glowing picture. 

The statement that “all natives employed on farms ” 
enjoy the long list of privileges quoted is simply untrue. 
Tens of thousands of labour engagements take place every 
year in which no provisions as to land for agriculture, grazing 
for stock and schooling figure. Some of the conditions 
described apply to some of the Africans who are squatters 
on European farms. This status is only acquired by entering 
into a legally-binding contract to work for the farmer for 
180 days a year. The prevailing rate of pay on farms is at 
present 10s. a month: some farmers pay 8s. A “ month,” 
moreover, means, in Kenya, thirty working days of nine 
hours each: no half-holidays. and Sundays not counted in 
unless work is done then. The employer paying 10s. gets 
twenty-seven hours’ work for a shilling, 7.e., he pays his 
African worker less than a halfpenny an hour. 

The African in submitting to these terms is not a free 
agent. The local Government overtaxes him, so he has to 
earn cash, even under these servile conditions. Ordinary 
rights of combination are denied to him. To strike is a 
criminal offence and the period of an attempted strike is, by 
law, added to the term of service which the African has to 
work out. There are no trade unions, no workmen’s com- 
pensation, no employers’ liability, no poor law relief, no 
wages boards. Rates of pay are fixed solely by the employers. 
All workers have to have their finger-prints taken and have 
to carry an identification paper as a precaution against 
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desertion, which is, in any case, a criminal offence. Not 
content with these grinding conditions, the politicians among 
the white employers exerted pressure during the régime 
of the last Governor, Sir Edward Grigg, which secured the 
enactment of an infamous Ordinance No. 10 of 1928. Under 
this, if any worker or other person is found, on a farm or in 
the vicinity of a farm, in possession of fruit, milk, eggs, meat 
tea, coffee, maize or anything else declared to be “* produce,” 
the farmer or his manager may arrest such person without 
a warrant if he has reasonable grounds for believing that 
such produce was stolen, and thereupon such person shall 
be deemed to have stolen the same and shall be liable to fine 
and imprisonment unless he can prove his innocence in 
court. 


The “clothing” to which your correspondent alludes is 
seldom more than the issue of a cotton blanket once in six 
months. The “ education” is far from general and amounts 
to little more than a brief night-class conducted by a Mission- 
educated African. Any good done by it is heavily outweighed 
by the obstruction to genuine primary education involved 
especially by the coffee-planters’ demands for unregulated 
child labour. First-aid and simple medical treatment of 
African workers are general. It is a criminal offence for an 
employer not to keep a supply of medicines, and some settlers 
and particularly some settlers’ wives go far beyond the bare 
requirements of law in attending to their African workers. 
But all the relations of the worker to his employer are 
governed by the criminal law—a practice which the Jerusalem 
International Missionary Conference stigmatized as ‘“ incom- 
patible with modern ideas of justice.” Your readers may 
judge whether the African serf in Kenya is so much more 
happily circumstanced than the British workman as your 
Molo correspondent seeks to make out.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. McGrecor Ross, 
Formerly official member of Legislative Council, Kenya. 

24 Middleway, London, N.W. 11. 


SOUTH AFRICA TO COLONISE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 

Sir,—An effort is being made by a group in London to 
awaken interest in the neglected possibilities of South Africa, 
as a place in which to live on a small income. We would 
go further and try to induce patriotic people with an assured 
income deliberately to live where they would be so extremely 
useful to the Empire; and especially if they have young 
families. We are all familiar with the usual attractions held 
out to tourists and to the farmer settler. Unfortunately, 
these two classes are neither of them stable enough to be of 
lasting use to Dominion interests in South Africa. The 
tourist is a bird of passage bringing a thin veneer of prosperity 
which affects railways and hotels, but does not bring solid 
development. The settling farmer, often an ex-officer of 
one of the Services, is also ephemeral, for the reason that he 
too rarely makes farming pay and is forced to return to 
England, where he gives South Africa a bad name. 


The group to which we belong, all of whom know South 
African conditions from different angles, believes that that 
tendency to give one of our most valuable and ‘“ livable ” 
Dominions a bad name should be opposed, and that the time 
to do so has now come. We believe the matter to be urgent 
if South Africa is even to remain (1) in the family of British 
Dominions, (2) a country in which the African native is 
heading for peace and not for revolutionary troubles which 
would infect all Africa. 

A great many objections, both trivial and reasonable, are 
brought forward in England to the idea of settling in Africa. 
We are anxious to discuss those objections, and if possible 
remove some of them. We would point out that there is 
much for settlers to do in Africa outside the radius of their 
own interests. There is much more that is crying to be 
done in South Africa than in the crowded English scene— 
this scene where one even hears the expression ‘* blind alley ” 
applied to our Universities. Even from one point of view, 
obvious but important, namely, that of votes at election 
time, the country needs English settlers. We badly need 
votes for the South African Party, which, I need not remind 


your readers, contains many Dutch as well as English y 
and is therefore the party that makes for racial harmony byt 
which is always outweighed by the Nationalist Party at 
election times. We are not anti-Dutch. We believe that 
South Africa is a natural heritage of the Dutch by reason af 
the fact that they were the pioneers suffering the  fijg 
hardships. But we are pro-Native. Not only do we stronoh, 
condemn the Dutch Nationalist’s anti-Native policy whieh jg 
turning South Africa into the danger spot of the whole cop. 
tinent, but we mean to try and oppose their ambition to 
secede from Great Britain, because we believe that when 
South Africa is again, after more than a century, an all-Duteh 
colony, there will be no peace and no progress either for 
white or for black. 


Oters, 


Africa is not easy, whatever its advertisers may tell you, 
The only thing which they cannot overstate is the extn. 
ordinary influence and encouragement of the sun. But we 
believe that many more people would be, not only ready 
but proud to take a hand even if it means upheaval and 
discomfort, if they knew more about it. Especially should 
it be understood that no lightning change can be effected oy 
held out as bait or bribe. It is time we thought, not of 
ourselves, but of the next generations. We want young 
English people growing up in South Africa, trained to the 
scene and to its difficulties, trained to be happy and to fight 
those difficulties without fear or self-pity; learning, too, 
from an early age to mark out for themselves those professions 
which offer themselves in the country of their adoption, and 
especially for that of agriculture ; which cannot be leant 
by buying a piece of land. 

We are anxious to answer questions and give all possible 
information, pleasant and unpleasant, in a preliminary 
meeting to be held on or about December 5th, of which full 
details will be given in due course.—We are, Sir, &c., 


LEONARD Barnes, MARJORIE E. ROBERTS, ETHELREDA LEws, 
Frepk. S. Livit-NoBie. 
London, 


BOOTS FOR SOUTH WALES 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.}, 

Sir,—While realizing that there is poverty in other parts of 
the country, will you kindly allow me to point out the extn- 
ordinary conditions in the Urban Area of Abertillery, and to 
appeal to those who can to assist our Children’s Boot Fund? 
May I point out that the Government has for year, 
scheduled the district as a distressed area ? Recently further 
collieries have been closed, and now about 75 per cent. of our 
insurable population are unemployed. The Council is obliged 
to supply over 5,000 meals daily to children of their Elementary 
Schools, but many of the youngsters are unable to attend 
the Feeding Centres owing to a shortage of boots and clothes. 

Though I must admit that the calls made upon the public 
to subscribe, in one form or another, to objects of a charitable 
character are many, I feel that the appeal now submitted to 
you is such as to merit support. 


Cheques should be made payable to the Abertillery Chil: 
dren’s Boot Fund, and forwarded to Mr. D. R. Davies, Clerk 
to the Council. Anticipating your kind consideration.—1 an, 
Sir, &e., JAMES HILLIER 

(Chairman of the Abertillery Urban 
District Council). 
Council Offices, Abertillery, Mon. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Tur MEMORIAL TO LORD PLUMER. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury and others are appealing fi 
£5,000 to raise a memorial to Field Marshal Lord Plumer, whicl 
should consist of (1) The completion of the Warrior’s Chapel 
in Westminster Abbey, (2) a scholarship at Eton for a descen¢- 
ant of a British Regular Officer who died as a result of fighting 
in the Ypres Salient, (3) a tablet in the Cloisters at Eton. 
Contributions should be sent to Lord Plumer’s Memorial Funé. 
Lloyds Bank—Cox’s Branch (Guards), 6 Pall Mall, S.W.1 

[The objects will make their special appeals to many 
our readers.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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— 
A Radio Review 

que: B.B.C. has organized an Elgar Celebration. Three succes- 
sive Symphony Concerts (beginning on Wednesday next) are 
to be devoted entirely to his music, Sir Edward himself con- 
ducting certain items. In addition, next Saturday evening's 
chamber-music concert is also an Elgar programme ; and on 
sunday week the Regional orchestral concert includes a per- 
formance of “ Falstaff.’ Thus, during the coming three 
weeks, listeners will have an opportunity of hearing all the 
major erchestral and chamber music and at least one of the 
pratorios of this august English composer. 

os * * * 

There is so much disagreement over Elgar's music, even in 
his own country, that, apart from the fitness of the gesture, 
this festival should be useful in helping listeners to sort out 
their own ideas on the subject. The danger is lest the B.B.C., 
jnits zeal, should overload the air with praise : the Radio Times 
jsalready packed with adulation, and I have no doubt that the 
yarious speakers who will come to the microphone, during the 
curse of the celebration, to tell us in advance all about the 
music we are to hear, will be chosen enthusiasts. I suggest that 
ye should all be a little more stimulated by the occasion if a 
few discriminating dissenters were allowed to come forward and 
air their views. 

* * * * 

And while on this subject of Music Talks I would like to draw 
your attention to a short series which begins on Thursday 
evening next: Mr. J. O. .M, Rorke’s “ Story of a Musical 
Conversion.” Mr. Rorke is the author of A Musical Pilgrim's 
Progress and, since his forthcoming talks are to tell us how he 
discovered Beethoven, I assume they will cover much the same 
ground as his book. Such talks, which recount a layman’s 
adventurings in the world of music, are, I feel sure, of far more 
value to listeners than the professional * explanations ” which 
have recently become the order of the day. If music is not a 
personal adventure to the layman it is nothing ; and, unless we 
are students, the value of our adventure can seldom be en- 
hanced by turning a symphony concert into a conducted tour. 


The ‘To an Unnamed Listener” series, which began so 
promisingly and then sagged a little, should receive fresh 
impetus when Mr. Evelyn Waugh unburdens himself next 
Monday *“* To an Old Man.” If this pungent satirist it not 
unduly curbed, there should be a pretty post-bag for the 
BB.C. next morning. And anyway, curbed or not, I feel 
sure Mr. Waugh will discover a way of saying what he really 
thinks. Just as, by the way, Mr. G. Kx. Chesterton, despite 
the assertion in his first talk that it would be unfair for him 
to take advantage of his position, manages to insinuate a 
little dose of propaganda into each of his fortnightly book 
criticisms. If you should suddenly switch on your set and 
fnd yourself listening to the familiar jokes about our 
“capitalist > system and the familiar praise of pre-Reforma- 
tion England, with which the lecturer loves to enliven his 
books and articles, you would not have much difficulty in 
guessing whose was the voice. 

* * * * 

The Council of the Infernal Peers, which is to be broadcast 
on Thursday, should make very good hearing. The play, 
which is compiled from Milton’s Paradise Lost, culminates 
in the council of war which followed Satan’s defiance and 
consequent descent to ‘* bottomless perdition.” I hear that 
the wits of Broadcasting House have been much exercised 
in deciding in what kind of voice Satan ought to speak. 
The producer is Mr. E. J. King Bull, who was responsible 
for Yes and Back Again, a radio play based on the intro- 
duction to Mr. de la Mare’s anthology, Come Hither. He 
takes broadcasting seriously, and if his productions have 
been comparatively few they have usually more than made 
up in quality what they have lacked in quantity. As befits 
a play based on Milton’s sonorous text, The Council of the 
Infernal Peers employs the organ for its incidental music. 

* * * %* 
Irems tro Warci For. 

Sunday: Eleanor Kaufman—Song Recital (Daventry 
National, 5.30); Poetry Reading (Daventry National, 6.0) ; 
Pau Casals—Orchestral Concert (London Regional, 9.5). 

Monday: Viscount Cecil— Slavery and the League of 
Nations * (Daventry National, 1.30); Evelyn Waugh—* To 
an Unnamed Listener ” (Daventry National, 9.20), 


Tuesday : Scottish Artists in Variety Programme (Daventry 


National, 9.20). 
Wednesday : 


Hail, Caledonia! (London Regional, 


8.0) ; 


Elgar Celebration Concert (Daventry National, 8.15). 


Thursday : 
Regional, 8.0);: J. O. M. 


The Council of the Infernal Peers (London 
Rorke—-Music 


Talk (London 


Regional, 8.45) ; Sir John Simon and Monsieur Doumergue— 
Banquet of the United Associations of Great Britain and 
France (Daventry National, 9.20). 


Friday: KE. L. 


Woodward—* France *’-—2 


(Daventry 


National, 7.30); Sonata Recital (Daventry National, 10.0). 
Saturday : Elgar’s Chamber Music (London Regional, 9.0) ; 


** Consider Your Verdict ” (Daventry National, 9.20) ; 


The 


Mikado, Act 2—d’Oyly Carte Company (Daventry National, 


9.50). 


C. Henry WarRREN. 
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ACROSS. 

1. Pet no heel (anag.). 

9. Cardboard Dickens hero. 
10. For a victim try ram. 
11. To be shot in 

financial difficulties. 

12. ’Twixt hip and hock. 

13. See rig mixed 
Scotland Yard. 

15. Unemployment insurance is 
clearly incomplete in this 
town of Brittany. 

16. A slope is on the slope. 

19. Stupid part of an ambas- 
sador. 

21. Mud in brief advertisements 
approves of. 

22. The tank in ripe confusion is 
a soldier. 

24. A Roman 
artist. 

26. Dizzy in Hollywood. 

29. Part of the fuselage. 

31. In in happy is one of six. 

32. Uncouth. 

34. Child of a confused baronet. 

35. Oxford college. 

36. Out of sorts. 

37. It’s unlucky to meet such 
a car ona hill, 


certain 


about 


altar for the 


DOWN. 
. Joyful. 
*There’s a great text in 
Galatians, Once you trip 
on it ——s_ twenty-nine 
distinct damnations ” 
(Browning). 
4. City of Manchuria. 
5. Book of tho O.T. 


Ge to 


6. Grotesque effect of two 
letters in the zealot. 

7. The editor’s assistants seem 
to have gone to this Scottish 
island. 

8. The weather prophet’s safe 
bet. 

9. A Labour upset for lettuce. 
14. Ba this in the north. 
17. One of many in 

Spectator. 
18. I, sir, cable (anag.). 
19. Died in “* Peer Gynt.” 
20. Handley Cross was one. 
23. Elapse in part. 
25. Father of eggs. 
27. Agile. 
28. Band. 
29.-Joshua’s father beheaded on 
a foreign coin is not true. 
30. The finish of dissenters. 
33. What Taper wanted. 


SOLUTION OF 
CROSSWORD No. 8. 
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The Modern Home 


Miscellanea 


PLastic RUBBER FLOORING. 

Ar the beginning of the year I wrote on this page, concerning 
rubber flooring : ‘* It would be still further improved by the 
introduction of some method whereby it could be laid in 
plastic state and swept up against the skirting, like the 
various jointless floorings which are so useful for kitchens, 
sculleries and lavatories.” The sequel can hardly be claimed 
as another instance of Nature following Art—but, at any rate, 
the desirable has happened: a plastic rubber flooring is on the 
point of being put on the market. Better still, although 
the price is not yet definitely fixed, it promises to be extra- 
ordinarily low. 

The material has successfully stood the rigorous test of 
being laid as a road surface outside a goods yard for the past 
two years, so that there should be no fear of its failing to 
stand up to ordinary domestic traffic. However, I am 
arranging to have a test piece put down where its behaviour 
can be watched carefully, and I shall report on it more fully 
in a few months, by which time the flooring will be commer- 
cially available. The range of colours in which it is made is 
at present small and the colours are on the dull side ; but no 
doubt these things will be improved in time. If this flooring 
does what it bids fair to do we shall be one step further along 
the road to the perfect house. 


A New Wari Coverine. 

T have already called attention to wall-tiles made of plastic 
composition : and, in doing so, I pointed out the absurdity 
of moulding them as tiles instead of in large sheets, since the 
process of their manufacture does not require nor especially 
favour their production as small units as does the firing of 
ceramic tiles. Now comes a new product, ‘ Lacotile,” 
admirable in itself since it offers the advantages of a reasonably 
warm surface (and therefore less condensation when exposed 
to a steamy atmosphere, as in a bathroom or kitchen), com. 
bined with large area and, consequently, fewer joints and 
lower fixing costs. This can be obtained, one finds, with a 
plain surface ; and yet the manufacturers make it obvious in 
their literature (and, indeed, in the title they have chosen) 
that they expect to find far the greatest sale for their product 
when it is faked up to look like tiles. 

* Lacotile * consists of a foundation of Masonite ‘* Presd- 
wood *—a well-known building board —--coated on one side 
with what I take to be a synthetic resin. The resulting surface 
is waterproof, easily cleaned (pencil marks can be washed off 
it), and will neither crack nor chip. The finish is rather more 
glossy than that of an egg-shell enamel. Five good colours 
are available. The boards can be sawn and pinned, and they 
ean either be fixed with special strips, or pinned invisibly to 
wooden slats, or cemented direetly to the wall. It will be 
seen that there is no logical reason for dividing up their sur- 
faces with imitation mortar lines so as to give the effect of 
tiles: This actually leads to rather more trouble in fixing, 
since the boards must be so cut as to bring the tiles in register. 
Here is a beautiful and serviceable product, made in sheets 
as large as eight feet by four, and yet it must be made to 
resemble something which is in many ways inferior to itself. 
Are the manufacturers right in expecting the public to prefer 
this deceit ? I am afraid they are. Until more people learn 
to appraise things for what they are and do-—and not for 
what they resemble or recall —-we shall continue to suffer 
under the plague of imitations and reproductions which has 
brought industrial art and the appreciation of it to so low 
a state. 

AkE ALUMINIUM PANS SAFE ? 

There has been 

wholesomencess or 


some question in recent years of the 
otherwise of food cooked in aluminium 
pans. Undoubtedly a certain proportion of the metal is 
absorbed by the food, either as pure aluminium or as an 
aluminium compound, and the suggestion has been made 
that the cumulative effect of eating food so impregnated, over 
a period of years, might be dangerous to health. In at least 
One case that has come to my notice a whole battery of pans 
was discarded as a result, and the author of the deed spent 


much of her time thereafter in exhorting her friends to follow 
her example. A report recently issued by the council of the 
British Non-Ferrous Metals Research Association may be 
taken as having set the matter at rest. The Association 
appointed an impartial and suitably qualified investigator ty 
review all the published evidence for and against the toxicit 

of aluminium ; and his conclusions, together with the evidence 
on which they are based, are given in full, It is enough her 
to quote his final paragraph :— 

* The final conclusion is in no doubt that aluminiup 
cooking vessels offer no danger to health. When aluminium 
salts are taken by mouth, small amounts are absorbed into the 
blood and tissues ; it is, however, a peculiarity of aluminium 
salts that, exeept when very large amounts are directly 
introduced into the body by injection, they produced no 
harmful effects. When aluminium cooking vessels are used, 
the amount of aluminium salts which enters the food is not 
more than a small fraction of a grain a day, and of this only 
traces are absorbed into the tissues ; these have been re. 
peatedly shown to be harmless.” 

Kmphasis is laid on the fact that the Association (whose 
interests must obviously lay any claim of disinterestedness on 
their part open to suspicion) wished to arrive at the truth, 
however unfavourable to their purpose it might prove to be; 
and the author particularly states in his prefatory note that 
he was fully prepared to present an adverse report. No 
reasonable reader of his summary is likely to doubt either his 
sincerity or the justice of his findings. Henceforth we may 
continue to cook our food in aluminium pans with comfortable 
minds, 

A question bearing only indirectly on the main issue was 
not investigated, but is, I think, worthy of notice. It is 
customary to clean aluminium cooking vessels with a par: 
ticularly fine steel wool. As a result of the scouring, the 
steel fibres break up and are gradually borne away by the 
water. However harmless an addition to food aluminium 
may be, there is no doubt that a diet of these microscopically 
fine steel shavings is not to be reeommended for aspiring cen- 
tenarians. The greatest care should be taken in rinsing the 
pans after they have been scoured, to the end that no trace 
of this detritus may remain to form an unwelcome addition 
to some future meal. This caution applies, of course, with 
equal point to vessels of other materials than aluminium, 


THE 
There is no doubt that the arrangement of the average 
kitchen cupboard leaves something to be desired. As a rule the 
shelves are too deep. It is usually impossible to extract the 
small tin of baking powder (when it has been located) from be- 
hind the large pot of jam without knocking over the tall 
Worcester Sauce bottle and brushing against the sticky tin of 
syrup. A simple and inexpensive remedy in such cases is to 
have each shelf halved longitudinally. One half of each is then 
put back into its original position in the cupboard ; the other 
is to be fixed on the inside of the cupboard door, Care should 
be taken to see that the hinges are strong enough to bear theit 
added burden—though it is obviously wiser to keep heaviet 
things such as bottled fruits and pots of jam on the shelves in 
the cupboard, and reserve the swinging shelves for the lightet 
stores. Some form of guard-rail, about two inches high, must 
be fitted along the front edge of each shelf to prevent its 
contents sliding or toppling off when the door is shut. This 
can be very simply contrived by screwing a pair of small metal 
angle-brackets on top at each end and fixing between their 
upstanding arms a thin strip of wood such as a blind-lath. The 
swinging shelves will also have to be shortened slightly in 
order that the door may open and close freely-—but the gam 
in convenience will more than compensate for any small 
reduction in space. G. M. Boumpurey. 


KircuEN CUPBOARD, 


[Enquiries arising out of articles on * The Modern Home : 
should be addressed to the Editor of the Specratror, 99 Gower 
Street, W.C.1, and marked “ Modern Home” in the top left. 
hand corner.| 
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Planned Money 


Planned Money. By Sir Basil Blackett, K.C.B., K.C.S.I. (Con- 
stable. 5s.) 

A BooK on the monetary problems of the present day by 
Sir Basil Blackett is something of an event. No one is better 
qualified to advise the world on that tangled subject. And, 
as might be expected, his book is essentially a proposal for 
practical action, framed with a view to the forthcoming 
world monetary conference. 

Sir Basil Blackett approaches the subject of planned 
money from the standpoint of economic planning in general. 
By planning he means not the rigid discipline of a communist 
system which regulates production from the centre and 
dictates to the consumer, but a concerted exercise of foresight 
by those responsible for all the principal branches of economic 
activity. 

In its general application the idea is far-reaching, but 
the book is devoted to the special case of money. ‘* Planned 
money is vital to planning, which is hardly conceivable under 
a monetary system in which the general level of prices is 
subject to violent fluctuations ” (page 20): and a chapter 
on Unplanned Money ” reveals the urgency of the need. 

It is the gold standard that has broken down and has 
failed to give a stable measure of value. Sir Basil Blackett 
traces its failure, in comparison with its relative success 
before 1914, to the circumstance that London is no longer 
the unrivalled financial centre of the world. New York 
has assumed a share in the business. Sir Basil Blackett would 
prefer, if it were possible, to find a remedy through a rehabilita- 
tion of the gold standard. That would require international 
co-operation, and he fears that ‘‘ a mere agreement among the 
world’s central banks to co-operate for the purpose of managing 
gold would be useless’ (page 131). “‘ Some body or institution” 
must be ‘‘ effectively in control of the purchasing power of gold,” 
presumably the Bank for International Settlements. “A 
Super-Central Bank of the world might be an instrument 
of a Super-State,” but such a concentration of responsibility 
would at the present time be politically inconceivable. 

That being ruled out, the second-best course would be 
an understanding between the United States and Great 
Britain, “ first to raise prices to the desired level, and then 
to keep them at or very close to that level.” ‘ All that is 
tequired is harmonious agreement and concerted action 
by London and New York to control gold in relation to an 
International Index of wholesale prices, and to maintain 
stability of exchange between American dollars, British 
sterling and gold * (pages 132-3). 

The co-operation of the United States on these lines 
“cannot be regarded as more than a possibility.” If this 
hope also fails, Sir Basil Blackett would fall back on a British 
Monetary Programme, designed to meet the needs of those 
countries which are no longer on the gold standard. He 
proposes a “sterling area,” but not one based on fixed 
parities with London. The participating countries would 
tetain their freedom to vary their rates of exchange with 
the pound sterling. The governing principle would be that 
“each national economic unit should have its own local 
currency, and should declare its intention to keep the internat 


purchasing power of that currency stable and to maintain 
a constant price level’ (page 136). 

Sir Basil Blackett’s proposals are directed to the primary 
object of stabilizing the price level, but they are framed 
with a vivid sense of the limitations imposed. by human 
dispositions and prejudices. It is only in default of any 
practicable international agreement for the stabilization of 
the value of gold that he would recommend a plan based 
on national currencies cut loose from gold and from one 
another, and each separately stabilized in terms of com- 
modities. Still he is inclined to support it also on its merits, 
in that it preserves a valuable kind of national autonomy, 
which an international stand: rl would sacrifice. 

But in one respect he under-estimates the disadvantages 
of a system with no determinate parities. He freely admits 
the drawbacks of variable foreign exchanges in international 
long-term lending; perhaps he even over-emphasizes it, 
for borrowing countries are not deterred thereby from 
borrowing in terms of foreign currencies, nor do investors 
rule out securities in terms of foreign currencies that they 
regard as reliable. But he has little to say of the difficulties 
of short-term investment. ‘A well organized forward 
market in foreign exchange would solve many problems,” 
but it would not solve the problems of an international 
acceptance market, such as has long formed the foundation 
of the financing of international trade. In fact this is the 
main practical argument for an international monetary 
standard, an argument with a special application to London. 

On the other hand, perhaps Sir Basil Blackett claims 
less for his sterling area than he might. He points out quite 
rightly that the variations in rates of exchange within the 
sterling area should be infrequent and small. But why 
should there be any variations at all? Each country would 
be maintaining a stable price level. Sir Basil Blackett 
speaks of a stable “ internal” price level. But it would be 
the general price level that would be stabilized, including 
the price level of commodities with international markets. 
If the prices of these commodities in terms of British currency 
were suecessfully stabilized, variations in the remaining 
commodities would be of very little consequence. Under 
such conditions there should be no difficulty in the partici- 
pating countries maintaining fixed parities indefinitely. 
They need not bind themselves to do so, Countries do not 
bind themselves to adhere to a gold standard. But fixed 
parities are so great a convenience that they would do so 
as long as they could, and since sterling would ex hypothest 
be free from those fluctuations of value which have made 
adherence to the gold standard impossible for so many 
countries, it is highly probable that the sterling area would 
be found in practice to be a group linked together by fixed 
parities. 

Sir Basil Blackett puts his plan forward for international 
ayreement. But no agreement is really necessary. If Great 
Britain stabilized sterling prices by unilateral action, any 
country which ‘inked its currency to sterling could in subs 
stance gain the advantage of stabilization. 


R. G. Hawrrey, 
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Arnold Bennett in His Journals 


The Journals of Arnold Bennett. 1911-1921. Edited by 
Newman Flower. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) - 
THERE are many totally different types of diaries, each of which 
will make good reading. The author may be a genius in action 
or in art, and in this case no detail of his private life can fail 
to interest us ; however trivial the happenings we read it with 
pagerness just because these things happened to Napoleon I 
or to Leonardo da Vinci. The author again may be otherwise 
utterly unknown ; in this case the matter of his diary is of 
greater concern. He was intimate perhaps with people of 
importance and thus can give new lights on them, or he lived in 
stirring times, and we are eager to know how they struck a 
contemporary. Or he may, though otherwise equally unknown 
reveal himself in his diary as a human figure, and, whether 
lovable or detestable, he gives us if he is sincere, a genuine 
picture of himself, and that perhaps is the best diary of all, 
especially if the author wrote without idea of publication. Or 
again his diary may be a work of great literary art; in that 
case we read it for the beauty of the writing. He invests 

eonmaon things with the garment of distinction. 

But whatever is the type of diary, it is absolutely necessary 
that the diarist should have felt a personal interest in what he 
tells us. That, if he can write at all, will be enough to interest 
us too, for interest is more infectious than influenza. Some- 
times two or three of these types are combined. Pepys, for 
instance, the supreme diarist of all, lived in stirring times and 
gives a vivid picture of them, he was an amazing snob, and 
renders vivid the distinguished folk with whom he had contact, 
he reveals himself as an intensely human and jolly figure, but, 
above all, he had a matchless gusto for life. 

Now Arnold Bennett was certainly a distinguished man ; 
he wrote a masterpiece, but I do not think that those who find 
great pleasure in his diary will do so because he was the author 
of Old Wives’ Tale. We had a quantity of eminent friends, but 
he tells us nothing worth hearing about them. He lived in 
stirring times, for the whole period of the War is contained in 
this volume, but the account of his visit to the front s 
singularly jejune. Nor can anyone find in his diary a treasure 
of literary art, for it is nothing of the sort. A large proportion 
of it is mere jottings of wholly trivial incidents and observa- 
tions. His train was an hour and fifty minutes late in arriving 
at Chicago, but the journey somewhere else was more punctually 
performed. The railway station at Washington was fine ; 
the White House was “rather small but distinguished.” 
There were women chauffeurs at Boston and a fearful racket. 
An eminent musical conductor perspired so much that he had 
to change his clothes three times a day. Theré was a scarcity 
of porters at Brussels, a quaint valet at the Reform Club, and 
a good dinner at the ‘Ivy.’ A woman in the train had an 
elaborate luncheon-basket, she had many rings and manicured 
hands. Such jottings are innumerable and cannot have any 
conceivable intrinsic interest for the reader. 

But here the psychological factor enters. They were of 
immense interest to Bennett: life was a perpetual banquet 
to him, and for this feast he had the appetite of a gourmand 
and the appreciation of a gourmet, and out of the very multi- 
plicity of these trivialities there emerges the figure of himself 
with a curiosity ever alert and thinking nothing human to 
be alien to him. He had the same unappeasable gusto for 
life as Pepys, and though he gives us no intimate glimpses 
of himself we get to know him through his endless observation 
of other people. He never grew up. His appetite remained as 
capacious and as experimental as a boy’s. This applied to 
physical matters as well as mental, and though he knew 
perfectly tell that his digestion was a most rebellious servant 
he records how he drank a bottle and a half of stout to his 
great undoing. Often the physical machine creaked and ached, 
but never did bodily ailments take the edge off his zest : 
even an abscess in the ear was not enough to make him stop 
work. Work to him was the supreme interest, and no doubt 
many of these bald jottings were made with an eye to future 
use. He continually notes down how many words he has 
written in a given period, and at the end of the year there is a 
grand addition sum and a stupendous total. Much of this 
output, as no one knew better than himself, was hack-work, 
but it all counted, and he puts down exactly what he received 
for it. He is jubilant over beating his own records both in his 


SS 


SOs 


output and his earnings : the two were bound up together in 
his mind and probably he could not have told you whether 
it gave him more satisfaction to have written more than he 
had ever done before in a year, or to have received more mo 
for it. The infected reader rejoices with him. 

Bennett published one volume of his diary, for the year 1929 
in his lifetime ; it is reasonable to suppose, therefore, that " 
contemplated the publication of the two volumes which 
have appeared since. There is scarcely a line in any of them 
of emotional or psychical stuff: once in the first posthumous 
volume he laments that he can never get through a day 
without grating on somebody’s nerves, but there never was 
a diary so free from any sort of introspection. His views 
about -his work are equally free from Flaubertism : never did 
he wriggle about on a sofa trying to capture the mot juste, 
He knew what he wanted to say and was satisfied to say it as 
plainly as possible without any sweating of blood and tears: 
that he regarded as the greatest nonsense. Writing came 
easy to him, and like a plain sensible man he looked on it as 
a trade, and disposed of his goods at the highest price they 
would fetch. He loved his friends and his work, he wrote a 
masterpiece, and though highly prejudiced against what he 
did not understand, like public schools and universities, 
he was the most sincere of men, and, to the end of his life, 
avid for experience and observation. How much the diaries 
have been edited and how much has been omitted is known 
only to the editor, but it is quite possible that they are printed 
just as he wrote them, and that he confided to them only what 
anyone might read. But there is quite enough in them as they 
stand to make a reader desire to know what lay below this 
highly sensitized surface. EK. I. Benson, 


ney 


Shakespeare’s Rival 


Bernard Shaw, Playboy and Prophet. By Archibald Henderson, 
(Appleton. 30s.) 

You remember that in the epilogue to Fanny's First Play 
we are given a long discussion upon the possible authorship, 
Various names are suggested—Granville Barker, Barrie, 
Pinero, and so forth. At last someone suggests Shaw. 
“Rubbish!” “Rot!” are the retorts of the other critics 
present. ‘‘I have repeatedly proved that Shaw is physio- 
logically incapable of the note of passion,” says one. “ In- 
tellect without emotion,” says another; ‘I always say 
myself,” or “A giant brain, if you ask me; but no heart.” 
So the controversy goes on, till one of them says wearily, 
** And naturally we are all talking about Shaw. For heaven's 
sake let us change the subject.”” But the protest is useless. 
They all go on prating about ‘*‘ Shaw, Shaw, Shaw!” 

The scene and the protest are still true. Wherever you 
go you will find a controversy raging about Shaw. He is a 
figure in the eye of the human race. We are now told that 
he is off this winter for a tour of the world; that will not help 
him to escape from the Dartmoor of notoriety. The blood- 
hounds of curiosity will everywhere dog his track. Wherever 
he goes—by ship or train or camel or elephant—he will be 
recognized and debated. I saw it last August at the Malvern 
Festival, when all the people of town and village crowded 
together, waiting to see him pass. Pointing or nodding to 
each other, they would say, “ That’s him !” The swimming 
matches were neglected, the illuminations paled, the audience 
in the theatre rose and faced about to watch him take his 
seat. Shakespeare never excited such interest either in 
Southwark or Stratford, and on all sides the old, old criticisms 
re-echoed: ‘*Shaw’s characters are all himself. Mere 
puppets stuck up to spout Shaw.” “ Incapable of passion !” 
“A giant brain, if you ask me ; but no heart.” And then we 
would all settle down in joyful expectation to witness Too True 
to be Good, one of his greatest and most unpopular plays, 
just as we had settled down some months before to witness 
The Apple Cart, his worst and almost the most popular. 

So it is. In vain the bright young things assure me that 
Shaw is a back number. In every civilized land I have heard 
the cry of * Shaw, Shaw, Shaw!” Only among the savages 
of Central Africa and the Middle West of the United States 
have I been free of it. His fame is almost what is called 
universal, and t> myself the only drawback is that when he 
speaks from the Fabian platform, for instance, the audience 
begins to laugh se idiotically before he has uttered a single 
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gntence that I cannot hear what he wants to say. It is a 
change from the distant age when, in the Reading Room of 
the British Museum, I used to encounter a tall, lithe, energetic 
figure, tawny all over from head to foot but for the clear 
lue eyes, and enwrapped in the study of Wagner and Karl 
Marx. Or, again, when, in the old Browning Society, I heard 
him asserting amid the scornful derision of Furnivall and 
the other Browningites that ‘* Sludge the Medium“ was the 
poct’s greatest work, 

There has been no bushel on his light, but with a fine self- 
confidence he has taken care to place it on his own candle- 
stick. Thirty-four years ago, he wrote, ‘“ For ten years past, 
with an unprecedented pertinacity and obstination, I have 
been dinning into the public head that I am an extraordin- 
arily witty, brilliant, and clever man. My reputation is built 
up fast and solid, like Shakespeare’s, on an impregnable basis 
of dogmatic reiteration.” Like everyone who cares for the 
high purposes of the drama, I have followed his course on the 
stage from Widowers’ Houses up the comparative failure of 
his last great play, admiring all but one, and especially admiring 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession, Arms and the Man, Androcles, 
Fanny's First Play, St. Joan, and John Bull’s Other Island, 
which, I suppose, set the seal on the playwright’s fame in 
Society because Edward VII saw it and invited Shaw into his 
box, a command disobeyed. 

But to myself his highest value has always been the pas- 
sionate and indignant seriousness with which he has thrown, 
himself into all the most controversial questions of the time, 
always, in my view, on the right side, and the scorn, the wit, 
and ironic laughter with which he has compelled the world to 
listen. I may here mention only three—his condemnation of 
the Denshawai atrocities, his advocacy of Woman Suffrage, 
and his share in our vain endeavour to save his compatriot 
Roger Casement from the gallows. 

In this vast volume, running to 850 pages, with numerous 
illustrations, Mr. Archibald Henderson has erected what 
will be called a monument, but is not at all a tombstone, to 
the great personality whom he has long known intimately 
and for whose fame he has laboured for thirty years almost as 
persistently as Shaw himself. Here may be found a full 
and accurate record of all the amazing examples of vitality 
displayed in a life which must now, unhappily, be described 
as long. Shaw may endeavour to suppress his passionate 
emotions——-what is called his heart—as he will. In the whole of 
this record one feels the pulse of generosity, and one marvels 
at an entire freedom from the envy, hatred and malice which so 
easily beset writers, artists, and dramatists of lesser mould. 

HENRY W. NEVINSON. 


Battle Pieces 


Langemarck and Cambrai: A War Narrative, 1914-1918. 
By Captain Geoffrey Dugdale, M.C. (Shrewsbury: Wilding. 
6s. 6d.) 

AN unpretentious volume from a country publisher, Captain 

Dugdale’s personal account of two famous battles of 1917 

must henceforth be included in that very small collection 

of War books which deserve to be read and re-read, because 
they tell simply what soldiers saw and experienced in action 
under modern conditions. Captain Bloem’s The Advance 
from Mons is one of the very best from the German side. 

Captain Dugdale, though he had not Captain Bloem’s experi- 

ence as a professional author, rivals him in narrating precisely 

what happened, without any irrelevant “ literary ” touches. 

“IT never saw an officer drunk in action,” Captain Dugdale 

says, ‘nor did I have any of the unpleasant experiences 

which many authors of War books seem to have had, though 

I was in France for eighteen months.” But his story is 

none the less interesting, and his sincerity is obvious. He 

was sent to the Somme late in 1916 and wallowed for a few 
weeks in the shell holes at Guillemont and Le Transloy before 
the Germans made their unexpected and methodical retreat. 

In August, 1917, as battalion intelligence officer, he took 

part in the attack on Langemarck under Sir Hubert Gough. 

He and his colonel made their headquarters in a captured 

* pill-box,”” where they were virtually isolated while the 

chaotic battle in the swamps raged for days. Captain 

Dugdale does not comment, but his plain tale is a suflicient 

condemnation of the strategy that wasted thousands of 

lives to no purpose in the Flanders mud, 


In contrast to Langemarck, the Cambrai area was well 
chosen as the object of attack on November 20th, 1917, 
and the preparations for the surprise with tanks were admir- 
ably made. Captain Dugdale, now Brigade Intelligence 
Officer, was in a position to see exactly what happened, and 
his account of the advance is peculiarly valuable. He says 
that at 10.40 a.m. he could see some tanks entering Marcoing 
while others were climbing the Flesquiéres ridge, so that 
our men were right through the Hindenburg line. He sent 
back the news at once to divisional headquarters, but it 
was not believed. Two hours passed before the cavalry 
received orders to advance—one of the delays that were 
to spoil the whole effect of the tank victory which, as it 
would seem, headquarters had never really anticipated. 
Captain Dugdale had the pleasure of inspecting a long stretch 
of the famous Hindenburg defences, and of talking to some 
of the French people in the captured villages. Just as the 
Higher Command had failed to exploit the success, so it 
failed to guard against the counter-stroke that the Germans 
swiftly prepared and delivered on November 30th. His vivid 
chapter on that disastrous day, relieved only by the desperate 
valour of the Guards and 60th Brigade in retaking Gouzeau- 
court, virtually ends a most remarkable little book. Captain 
Dugdale gives a few instructive photographs, one of them 
taken by a German airman of the tanks in action at Cambrai. 
Sir Hubert Gough contributes an appropriate introduction, 


Distress 1 t 
stress in Europe 
Stump: A Study of Stricken Europe To-day. 
Tiltman, (Jarrolds. 12s. 6d.) 

Tuer relevant facts on which our public policy should be 
based are not really agreed upon. Economic ‘ depression ” 
means very different things to different people. Some mean 
that, the rate of profit in trading enterprises having fallen, 
they have to give up their second motor-car. Others mean 
that the rate of interest on debentures and loans is insecure, 
and that therefore they must reduce their expenditure in 
case their incomes fall. Most economists seem to mean by 
‘*‘ depression” a peculiar esoteric interpretation of selected 
statistics. But for nine out of every ten persons in Europe 
and in our own country, who are wage-earners and salary- 
-arners, and their dependants, ** depression”? means reduction 
of food, clothing, amenities and, above all, of security for 
the immediate future. The point of view of this majority 
of human beings does not enter into economic textbooks ; 
and if it enters into public policy, it is treated as a difficulty 
to be overcome, not as a basis for reconstruction. But there 
is a slight tendency towards more ** concrete ” or ** personal ” 
studies of the present condition of Europe; and Mr. 
Tiltman’s new book is a courageous attempt to make such 
a study. He has studied the conditions of manual workers, 
especially the unemployed, in and near the capitals in Germany, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Italy, France, Belgium, Holland 
and Denmark. The conditions which he describes are the 
same, except perhaps in France; but in France, as he 
observes, it is very difficult to discover what is happening. 
The French seem to resent any investigation, especially by 
a foreign visitor. Elsewhere no obstacles are put in the way 
of this new type of sightseer—the observer of the present 
world. The conditions of wage-earners in Germany, especially 
in Berlin and the Ruhr, are most fully treated. Interesting 
specific instances are given—for example, that of the family 
of six depending for their food upon 15s. a week, assisted 
by a midday meal at school for three of the children, and 
that of the change in Hamburg, where, the church tax of 
ls. 2 month has been made voluntary and 85 per cent. of 
the population declare that they belong to no religious com- 
munity. The effort of the middle-classes in Germany and 
Austria to maintain an old standard of respectability on a 
bare livelihood derived from public funds is pathetic enough. 
But the successful enterprise of the public authorities in such 
places as Hamburg and Vienna is all the more admirable. 
Behind all the distress of men, women and children lies the 
knowledge that goods are available but that they are owned 
by those who do not need them, and that distress could 
be reduced if those in power had the sort of conception of 
public policy which guided the Vienna Municipality. 

Mr. Tiltman’s book is not a treatise but a traveller's story 


By H. H. 
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and therefore it should be more generally read than such 
learned disquisitions as the League’s Report on the Economic 
Crisis. The illustrations from photographs given by Mr. 
Tiltman are most interesting. Indeed, if great numbers 
would read descriptions of what people in other countries are 
suffering, the whole character of international politics would 
change. But we are still primitive in these matters. We 
still think mythologically of Germany and Austria, and 
perhaps of England also; for we do not think of actual 
men and women. It is not wise to be emotionally excited 
about them. Too much affection for poor people has always 
been disastrous for them. It has generally kept them poor. 
The tragedy of to-day is that so few see the facts that are 
most relevant for the future of civilization. Distress is only 
the outward symptom of the incompetence of those in control 
of public affairs; but actual distress is the most urgent of 
all the problems for public policy. C. DELISLE Burns. 


‘Moscow Memories 


Memoirs of a British Agent. By R. H. Bruce Lockhart. 
(Putnam. Qs.) 
Ir is a platitude that there are many kinds of Memoirs. The 
accidents of chance, the diversity of human nature and the 
varieties of literary accomplishment combine to render that 
inevitable. Yet interesting autobiographies are not so 
common as publishers sometimes believe, and successful ones 
are generally of two kinds : the predominantly political and 
official, or the strictly personal. Mr. Lockhart’s reminiscences, 
the November choice of the Book Society, belong emphatically 
to the latter class. 

Mr. Lockhart opers with the briefest account of his child- 
hood and education, and plunges at once into a description of 
his early life on the rubber plantations of Malaya. That 
experience was vivid enough and it loses nothing in the telling. 
We are made quickly aware of the atmosphere of those days, 
when paper fortunes were made almost over-night out of 
estates which, once virgin jungle, were opened up, planted and 
controlled, as often as not by one white man and a motley 
collection of natives. Mr. Lockhart became ene such isolated 
representative of the British Raj who, with the aid of football 
and a useful reputation as a revolver shot, succeeded in bringing 
the jungle into subjection. He also brought, into a subjection 
of another and less orthodox kind, the ward of the local Sultan. 
Mr. Lockhart is completely frank about this episode and 
makes no excuses for his behaviour: ‘“ When a man is in- 
fatuated with a woman,” he writes, “* there are almost no 
limits to the baseness of his conduct.” So Amai became his 
mistress, remained so in defiance of every kind of local oppo- 
sition, and would no doubt have become the pretext of a 
murder or an international incident had not Fate, in a rather 
unexpected form, removed Mr. Lockhart beth from Malaya 
and from his sable princess for ever. 

Thus ended the first phase of the remarkable career which 
is the subject of this book. Back in England, the author was 
confronted with the problem of finding another job, attempted 
literature as a career, abandoned it, sat at the shortest notice 
for the Civil Service examination, passed brilliantly, and was 
finally sent, after a preliminary canter at the Foreign Office, 
to the British Consulate in Moscow. From then onwards 
the book is an account, graphic and kaleidoscopic, of Mr. 
Lockhart’s fortunes and adventures in the city of the Red 
Square. At first, during the early days of the War, there was 
not much to complain of in a young Vice-Consul’s existence. 
Work was hard and pay not always adequate, but there were 
compensations. There was the Opera and the Ballet, parties 
at restaurants and the houses of wealthy Russian friends, 
champagne and caviar and vodka, Baleieff and his Chauve 
Souris, Maria Nikolaievna and her Gypsies. Gradually, how- 
ever, the atmosphere changed, as the prolongation of the War, 
the failure of the Russian Armies and the growing discontent 
at the intractability of the Tsar and the inefficiency of the 
imperial administration began to affect both the temper and 
the morale of the Russian people. Mr. Lockhart saw and 
recognized the implications of what was happening, worked 
hard to make himself the bést-informed British official in 
Russia, and was rewarded eventually with complete charge 
of the Moscow Consulate. This post he filled with outstanding 
success and would have continued to hold had he not com- 


ee 





mitted yet another of those little acts of ind'scretion for 
which, at critical moments in his career, he had such a fatal 
fondness. 

it was a different Russia to which he returned, as semi- 
official British agent, in January 1918, to attempt to establish 
contact between the British Government and the Bolsheviks, 
Lenin and Trotsky were now the central actors in the Russian 
drama, and for months Mr. Lockhart met and knew intimately 
not only Trotsky but all the leading figures in the Bolshevik 
régime. ‘The story of his relations with them, of his attempts 
to secure allied intervention on the Bolshevik side, his 
failure and subsequent imprisonment as a counter-revoly. 
tionary are told here, for the first time, in full. It is, indeed, 
“history from the inside,” and history which will surprise 
many in this country—not least, perhaps, readers of the 
Morning Post. Mr. Lockhart describes it all with magnificent 
vigour and a detached self-appraisal which continually fore. 
stalls the accusation of conceit. He is a journalist, and his 
book is a journalist’s book. But it has the virtues as well as 
a few of the vices of Fleet Street. If there is little discretion 
and less restraint, there is also no moralizing and no pom- 
posity. So, too, the writing. There are clichés and now and 
again embarrassing sentimentalities ; but there is also colour, 
movement, humour and above all the compelling force of 
a rich personality always evident behind the _ staccato 
utterance. Many people might have written this book ; some 
might even have written it better : only Bruce Lockhart 
could have lived it. I. M. Parsons. 


Pas Seul 


Argentine Tango. By Philip Guedalla. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
8s. 6d.) 
So far as the English reader is concerned, South America has 
been fortunate in her interpreters. They have been writers 
whose talents, though many and great, did not happen to 
include one for interpretation. Their methods have been 
impressionist where they should have been photographic, 
their style allusive where it should have been explicit, and 
their outlook romantic where it should have been shrewd. 


Moreover, their prose has been magnificent. But, as 
Mr. Guedalla says, 
“we rise from Mr. Hudson’s with the notion that the whole 


sub-continent is one vast bird sanctuary, and from Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham's with a livelier sense of an immense circus where Con- 
quistadores, invariably well-connected, perform feats of doubtful 
equitation.” 

The word-patterns of Conrad and Tomlinson have hung a 
rich backecloth before which our imagination supervises the 
conduct of a violent, confused, and unimportant drama by 
swarthy men with hats like cathedrals and spurs like Catherine- 
wheels. The world waits, without the least vestige of 
impatience, to hear the truth about South America. 

In this, I repeat, South America is fortunate. Tor the 
truth is that the vigorous young civilization on her seaward 
flanks (beyond which the traveller rarely penetrates) is, like 
most vigorous young civilizations in these days, rather dull. 
Mr. Guedalla conceals his disappointment with a good grace 
and remains urbanely loyal to preconceptions which Hakluyt 
has coloured for him. But even he cannot avoid writing 
round his subject. (We remember, for instance, his visit to 
General Uriburu, not for a vivid picture of the man, but for 
a lively dissertation on writing up visits to dictators.) His 
canvas seems to be less crowded than he had expected, and 
he fills it out—most entertainingly—by using the sub- 
continent as a background for the delights and embarrassments 
of a Distinguished Visitor from Abroad. His wit never fails 
him, but in so short a book about so new a world the subjective 
note is sounded with rather tantalizing frequency. We 
would rather have heard what the lecturer really thought of 
his audiences than how he was persecuted by photographers ; 
the luxury of his train is more faithfully depicted than the 
eountry through which it travelled. 

In his more objective and analytic moments, however, 
Mr. Guedalla combines scholarship and intuition with excellent 
results. He recalls to us the truth about the sub-continent’s 
pedigree. “ The grandmother of South America is Spain. 
i There are few things in the world less Roman than the 
mind of Spain; and that queer blend of Moor, Basque, 
Catalan and Visigoth was the mixed crew of South America’s 
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‘Mayflower.’ ... Latin America is a chimera. The tram- 
jike rails of Latin logic do not run beneath the Equator.” 
He exorcizes the misconceptions (though he exaggerates their 
prevalence) which arise from a tendency to regard the two 
Americas as one geographical unit. ‘‘ What have they in 
common beyond a name inherited by both continents from 
an explorer who discovered neither ? ” he asks, and goes on 
to anatomize the peligro Yanqui and that feeling of slightly 
apprehensive revulsion with which South America looks 
northward. He attributes it to the U.S.A.’s bland assumption 
of an attitude of conscious superiority—an attitude which 
found disastrous expression in the Monroe Doctrine. “ As 
an instrument of international good will the Doctrine com- 
mitted the cardinal blunder of belittling those for whose 
penefit it was designed ; since there is nothing more annoying 
togrown men than a standing offer of a ride in a perambulator.” 
He lays bare with malice the French campaign for the spiritual 
annexation of a sub-continent which they have a tendency to 
refer to as ‘“‘ une plus grande France.” He reaffirms most of 
the pleasant things which have been said about Anglo- 
Argentine relations, substantiating them on _ historical, 
cultural, and psychological grounds. (He seems a little shy 
of economics.) Finally, he slightly enlarges the parodist’s 
paradise by contributing two or three characteristic sketches 
from South American history. 

The book affords a courteous but rather perfunctory 
introduction to South America. It stimulates, rather than 
illumines ; it whets, but does not satisfy, the appetite. Its 
chief and unfailing delight is Mr. Guedalla’s literary manner. 
His style exactly harmonizes with his wit. At once urbane 
and exuberant, at once correct and irresponsible, Mr. Guedalla’s 
writing has the charm of eternal youth. 

“One had always read that the Equator was an imaginary line ; 
but one had never dreamt that it could be quite so imaginary 
as this.” 

Again, the popular conception of South America is 
“a sub-continent that is extremely roomy and maintains a popula- 
tion of minor characters with an exasperating tendency to improve 
all oceasions with a sententious murmur of ‘Quien sabe ?’” 

Mr. Guedalla’s idiom has the impetus without the pretensions, 
the vitality without the coltishness, of a brilliant under- 
graduate’s. And if you think this is faint praise, you had 
better buy the book and see for yourselves what I mean. 
PETER FLEMING. 


Mr. Drinkwater’s Autobiography 


Discovery, being the Second Book of an Autobiography, 

1897—1913. By John Drinkwater. (Benn. 10s. 6d.) 
“A MORE commonplace existence than mine between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-six could not be devised,” says Mr. 
Drinkwater of the period of his life covered by this book. 
“My only hope of liberation lay not in anything I was accom- 
plishing, hardly, it must seem almost, in anything I was, but 
in a dissatisfaction, a sense that what I was doing meant 
nothing to me.”? And yet what a man does must be to a very 
large extent an indication of what he is. Moreover, in looking 
back at any period of our lives, there are certain events, com- 
monplace enough in themselves perhaps, that by association, 
or because they converge at a particular point in our expe- 
rience, are invested for us with a great deal of private signifi- 
cance. But should we, in writing the story of our lives, present 
those events as merely black and white facts, uncoloured by 
the mental processes which give them their special significance, 
we cannot blame our readers if they find our story rather unin- 
teresting. It would be unfair to suggest, however, that Mr. 
Drinkwater’s story of his life is altogether colourless : indeed, 
those who want to know the facts of his development, and ask 
for nothing more than his peculiarly modest way of presenting 
them, will doubtless have their reward in a perusal of this 
book. Others, expecting something more than this from an 
autobiography, will be disappointed. 

Mr. Drinkwater began earning his living as an office boy in 
a Nottingham insurance office at a salary of twenty pounds a 
year. Later he became a clerk at thirty-five pounds a year, 
having threepence for his midday meal, which consisted of 
porridge and a bag of rotten fruit. When his father left him 
alone in Nottingham at the age of sixteen, “* he did not,”’ says 
Mr, Drinkwater, ‘‘ ask me if there was anything I wanted to 





know,” and it was not till he inadvertently opened the board< 
ing-house bathroom door upon “a vision that I have nevet 
forgotten * that he “ realized that life was difficult.” Buf, 
taking a healthy interest in sport, Mr. Drinkwater was not 
unduly perturbed by the discomforts of adolescenee. His 
enthusiasm for literature came to him at the age of twenty upon 
the discovery of Stephen Phillips’ poetry, and nowadays he 
deplores “the contemptuous disregard of Phillips by critics 
who hail the publication of a six-page pamphlet by some 
eminently constipated poet as an event of high literary 
importance.” But the Discovery took place “in January, 
1903, to be exact” as he was walking home late one night 
along the Moseley Road, Nottingham. Suddenly Mr. Drink- 
water had a peculiar feeling and began writing poetry, and 
in the autumn of that year he paid a local bookseller to print 
a small volume of his verse. ‘‘ A more barren work has never 
appeared from an English Press. ...I do not think that 
a copy was bought by the public.”” Three years later he pub- 
lished another book, Leander and Other Poems, which, he says, 
was not quite ‘‘ so deplorably banal as the other volume.” 

Although he had long had a passion for the theatre, inflamed 
originally by Irving’s performances of The Scarlet Pimpernel, 
Monsieur Beaucaire and The Only Way, Mr. Drinkwater’s 
first real experience of theatricals came to him in 1904, when 
he played. Fabian in Barry Jackson’s amateur production of 
Twelfth Night. And, altogether, he found the Jacksons such 
nice people that, when they asked him to supper, he did not 
feel nearly so awkward “ negotiating the cutlery ” as he had 
expected. ‘* But,” says he, ‘ let them laugh who have never 
known the pains of self-improvement.” During the next 
five years the Twelfth Night company became “ The Pilgrim 
Players,” and Mr. Drinkwater left his insurance office to join 
them “ and for the first time in my life the whole of my time 
was employed in work that meant joy and liberation.” In 
1912 the ‘ Pilgrims * developed into a professional company 
with the Birmingham Repertory Theatre as their head- 
quarters, and Mr. Drinkwater as their manager. But the 
story of that enterprise is reserved for another time. Mean- 
while, Discovery is an honest book, written quietly and con- 
cisely, but otherwise moderately inconspicuous. 

Puitre HENDERSON. 


Th’ Ungentle Sport 


Death in the Afternoon. By Ernest Hemingway. (Cape. 15s.) 
Taurine Provence. By Roy Campbell. (Desmond Harmsworth, 
6s.) 
Wirt the exception of a lamentably inaccurate monograph 
published in 1928, there has not hitherto been any modern 
book on the bullfight in English. Though not strictly in that 
language, Mr. Hemingway’s treatise, as intelligible to Anglo- 
Saxon readers, is virtually the first in the field. It is 360 pages 
long, contains 65 plates, and the text will never be bettered. 
The moral issues involved are dismissed by Mr. Hemingway 
cogently but summarily ; so that perhaps on that point there 
may be more to be said. But of the bullfight itself as it is 
to-day, and of its recent development from something very 
different, there now remains little for us to learn. Of its 
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history Mr. Hemingway tells us only enough to show that 
* bullfighting has always been considered by contemporary 
chroniclers tobe in a period of decadence,” and that it may 
perhaps more fairly be considered so to-day than ever before, 
because in its essence the spectacle has changed. Mr. 
Hemingway is the critic analysing an art. Having studied the 
records as far back as 1873, he vouchsafes the opinion that it is 
** a decadent art in every way, reaching its fullest flower at its 
rottenest point, which is the present.’ But on this same point 
his predecessors have been proved wrong too often for Mr. 
Hemingway not to speak elsewhere of el arte del toreo “* decaying 
or progressing.” He demonstrates the causes of this decay, 
or evolution, as a vicious circle (the present trend of bull- 
breeding and the aesthetic of the corrida are interdependent) 
and notes, with a tinge of regret, the shifting of the bullfight’s 
main significance from the moment of truth, the climax of the 
bull's death, to an intensified, broadened interest in the prepa- 
ratory stages. This variation of the bullfight’s form has 
changed its content, but it is by enrichment of detail that its 
artistic unity has tended to become disrupted, and there is no 
valid reason why modification should prove so harmful as to 
be destructive. Mr. Hemingway has a great natural apprecia- 
tion of the kill and its emotion. ‘* There is not, in Spain to-day, 
one really great killer” ; hence his conclusion that decadence 
has set in—but not, of course, that it is uncheckable or 
final. 

On all aspects of the corrida itself, and of the lives of bulls 
and bullfighters, Mr. Hemingway writes clearly, and so vividly 
and reasonably that those who happen to share his aficién will 
take delight in it, those who know little about the fiesta nacional 
will learn, and the inimical will be as angered as they could 
wish ; and all this is as it should be. It is a measure of Mr. 
Hemingway’s true excellence as a taurine critic that even his 
assessments of the individual merits of two generations of 
matadors are all, with a single exception in the case of the 
Algabefio, fundamentally valid. These judgements are the 
outcome of circumstances as well as of critical taste ; thus he 
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might have praised Gitanillo more highly had he seen More of 
him (in 1930) say, yet his estimate of him is admirably faip 
Even where bias is evident, it has not interfered with the 
balance of a final judgement. The aficionado will no doubt be 
inclined to stress pros and cons a little differently—in the Cases 
of Chicuelo, Cagancho, Ortega, Franklin and Zurito perhaps— 
but he will find that in the course of his book Mr. Hemingway 
has forgotten only one thing: that Chicuelo is a supreme 
artist with the cape whereas Torres is his imitator and nothing 
more. 


Then there is the old lady. For the sake of Hemingway 
addicts in general (I am one myself) she is introduced into the 
book to provide variety and dialogue. Thanks to her we get, 
in addition to the monologue on blood and sand, a couple of 
short stories and some thoughts on homosexuality, sudden 
death, Aldous Huxley, how to write, Waldo Frank, El Grego 
and Goya. Several of these interlardings might with advantage 
have been less facetious, but they bear their author's hallmark, 
and as long as Mr. Hemingway’s attitude is that he doesn’t 
want to write, but by jingo if he does, they have their charm 
and constitute a feast. 


Only those, therefore, who cannot tolerate either “ th’ ungentle 
sport” (which is ungentle but is not a sport) or Mr, 
Hemingway's literary manner (which is sometimes mannerism 
and sometimes literature) will fail to enjoy this admirable book, 
Death in the Afternoon has humour, emphasis, ease, knowledge, 
and for lovers of Spain it has, in particular, Chapter Twenty, 
A book that contains all that need be said about a traditional 
human activity so complex as the ritual, scientific and specta- 
cular combat of wild bulls, and yet says more than that, is 
* enough of a book,” and should content the man who made 
it, even if the illustrations should not. That these should have 
been badly chosen and worse reproduced is as regrettable as 
the frequent misprinting and misuse of Spanish terms, names 
and phrases. In matters of technique, too, Mr. Hemingway is 
occasionally at fault. His observation of technical fact is 
itself so acute, and has so improved since he wrote The 
Undefeated, that it is surprising to find him calling two 
identical passes by two different names (one of them wrong), 
and if he is so much the purist as to refuse the term de pecho 
to a right-handed chest pass, there can be no reason for speak- 
ing of Villalta’s parones as naturals ; they are not even classi- 
fiable as modern “ right-handed naturals.” Nor did Gaona 
invent the gaonera. Mr. Hemingway seems to rely on the 
glossary to straighten out such misconceptions in the text, but 
some have escaped him. 

Mr. Hemingway does not take corridas in France seriously. 
Mr. Campbell takes them very seriously ; he uses the passion 
for the bull-adversary as an incantation against Bernard Shaw, 
the War, the Peace, bank-clerks, psycho-analysis, the whole of 
devitalized Humanity in general. He is an enthusiast of 
Provencal joustings and _ bull-games, Provenc¢al culture, 
Mithraism and the Spanish corrida. The seventy pages of his 
lively superficial little essay do not tell us much about tauro- 
machy, but they contain a great deal of fire-spitting and some 
genuinely delightful appreciations of good things and sound 
values ; these are Mr. Campbell’s, the poet. The topography, 
food and wisdom of Provence he admires and understands. 
The Spanish corrida he likes but does not understand. (This 
is even more apparent in his text than in his drawings.) The 
* abrivade,” ‘* bourgine,” trident-game and “ razet” ate 
simple, exciting pastimes ; the bullfight proper is una cosa muy 
seria, which attracts Mr. Campbell; but his taste is for the 
Romantic, for seeing “* the Amazon Mme. Calais in her splendid 
harness performing feats.” Here, with a vengeance, is “4 
vision of the salvation of civilization from tradesmen and 
pedestrians by equestrians and cattlemen.” 

JOHN Marks. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF INDIA 


VOLUME VI: The Indian Empire, 1858-1918 
Edited by H. H. DODWELL 
Royal 8vo. 30s. net 
The story of Volume V is here continued, by showing how the British character of the govern- 
ment was confirmed by the fierce struggle of the Mutiny; other chapters deal with the Central 
Asian and Frontier problems, and relations with the Indian States. But problems of external 
policy have become increasingly associated with problems of internal and constitutional develop- 
ment. To such problems—the gradual formation of a system of district government; social and 
educational policy; and the development of constitutional experiment—the present volume is 
specially devoted. 


This volume also forms Volume V of The Cambridge History of the British Empire. 


THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY 


VOLUME IX: The Roman Republic, 133-44 B.C. 
Edited by S. A. COOK, F. E. ADCOCK, and M. P. CHARLESWORTH 

Royal 8vo. With 25 maps, tables, and plans. 37s. 6d. net 
This volume covers the period from the Gracchi to the death of Caesar and describes the 
gradual breakdown of the Senatorial Republic. In addition to the story of that sequence of 
political crises induced by a succession of great men, it contains chapters on Pontus and its 
neighbours, the Jews, Parthia, the government of the Princes, Roman Literature, Ciceronian society, 

Roman Republican art, and the development of Roman law. 








BOLINGBROKE’S 


Defence of the Treaty of Utrecht 


Being Letters VI—VIII of THE STUDY AND USE 
OF HISTORY 
With an Intreduction by G. M. TREVELYAN 
Crown 8ve. 5s. net 

“The first dozen pages of Letter VI show the acute and 
powerful mind of the author generalizing on the causes and 
character of the Reformation and the rise of the national 
monarchies. A more detailed account then follows of the 
rise of the French hegemony in the seventeenth century and 
the dangers that overshadowed Europe as a consequence... . 
In Letter VIII he defends himself as the author of the Treaty 
of Utrecht, as carrying out William's original design of a 
dozen years before.’"—From the Introduction. 


LITERARY FRIENDSHIPS 
In the Age of Wordsworth 
An Anthology selected and edited by R. C. BALD 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Cambridge Anthologies 
The editor's aim has been to provide a background somewhat 
wider and more interesting than the usual bare statements 
of biographical facts. The period covered is 1790-1840 and 
selections have been made from the works of the more 
important authors of the pericd, in order to present what they 
themselves said to or about one another. 


Ready early 


A Study in Experimental and 
Social Psychology 
By F. C. BARTLETT 
Royal 8vo. With 3 plates. 16s. net 
Cambridge Psychological Library 
This book is a study of how and why people remember. 
It traces the differences between immediate and long-distance 
memory, and demonstrates the main psychological conditions 
which contribute to the growth cf conventions in the indi- 
vidual and in the social group. The special functions of 
images and words in human recall are fully discussed. Re- 
membering is shown to be in the same line of biological 
development as the growth, in the fields of the special senses, 
of the capacity to respond to stimuli at a distance. 


ARIADNE 
By F. L. LUCAS. 
Pott 410. 8s. 6d. net. Edition limited to 500 copies, of which 
50 are for sale. 
This is the author's first long poem. His shorter poems have 
appeared in two volumes: Time and Memory, published by 
The Hogarth Press, and Marionettes, published in 1931 by 
the Cambridge University Press. 


in December 





THE CORN LAWS AND SOCIAL 


ENGLAND 
By C.R. FAY. Demy 8vo. About 10s. 6d. net 


STRANGERS & SOJOURNERS AT 
PORT ROYAL 


‘A Contribution to the History of their Relations 
By RUTH CLARK. 
Demy 8yo. Illustrated. About 15s. net 


ITALY IN THE MAKING, 1815-46 
By G. F. H. BERKELEY. 
Demy 8vo. About 15s. net 


THE PARADISO OF DANTE 
ALIGHIERI 


With a translation into English triple rhyme and a brief 
introduction 
By GEOFFREY L. BICKERSTETH. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Hellenic Studies 


A History of the Greek World from 323 to 146 B.C. By 


M. Cary. (Methuen. 15s.) 
Greek Byways. By T. R. Glover. (Cambridge University 
Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Greek Cities. By Peter Hutton. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 


Ir is a noteworthy sign of the times that interest in classical 
learning shows no symptoms of decline. It might have been 
Supposed that an age so machine-driven and so materialistic 
as our own would have small leisure or inclination for the 
study of antiquity. We have troubles and anxieties enough 
of our own ; why should we bother our heads with the niceties 
of a dead language, or the doings of men over whose graves 
twenty centuries have piled their dust? When our ancient 
Universities abandoned, at long last, the time-honoured test 
of “compulsory Greek,” there were many who prophesied 
that Hellenic culture would vanish for ever from our midst. 
Scarcely a week passes but some new book appears to give the 
prophecy the lie. But the modern attitude towards classical 
study differs noticeably from that of thirty or forty years 
ago. The old tradition of scholiast and grammarian, which so 
long held the field almost unchallenged, has at length been 
left behind. The dry bones of grammar or chronology no longer 
satisfy our needs. The ancient world must be presented to us, 
not as a collection of fossil specimens, but as a moving stage on 
which men of like passions with ourselves live and breathe and 
have their being. 

Mr. T. R. Glover’s Greek Byways, as its name implies, 
is not a specialized study of a particular period or a particular 
phase of ancient life. It is as far removed as possible from 
the old “ dryasdust’ conception of scholarship. Yet it 
assuredly shows no lack of erudition or of the detailed 
knowledge which comes only from a profound and exhaustive 
study of the originals. Mr. Glover takes us into many fields, 
and one could not wish to travel in livelier or more sympathetic 
company. He is at his best, perhaps, in the chapter on the 
Vitality of Greece. ‘* East and West, these wonderful people 
made the world new for those whom they met and who would 
look and listen.” That was Hellenism at its best ; the spirit 
of the “ happy race of amateurs,” as yet unbroken by internal 
feud or alien oppression, whose memory has not lost its 
fragrance even to this hour.. Mr. Hutton’s Greek Cities, with 
its series of photographs of lesser known classical sites, 
forms an admirable companion volume. 

Dr. Cary’s work is of more solid texture. Its object is 
*‘to supply a narrative of Greek history from the Macedonian 
to the Roman conquest.” The period is one that deserves 
to be more generally known and appreciated. The “ great ” 
age of Hellenism was over; the era of the “ City State,” 
which shone with so dazzling a lustre during the fifth century, 
had sunk into a dotage from which it was never to recover. 
But if Greek civilization had lost in intensity, its range 
was immeasurably increased. The conquests of Alexander 
had carried the Greek tongue and the Greek spirit into 
regions beyond the dreams of Pericles or Alcibiades. The 
epoch of the “ Hellenistic” kingdoms marks the high tide 
of Hellenic power and influence in the ancient world. The 
Seleucid dynasty held sway—for a time at least—from 
the shores of Asia Minor as far east as the Hindu Kush; the 
Ptolemies maintained themselves in Egypt for three centuries. 
Greek kings ruled in Macedonia, in Epirus, in Syria and 
Palestine. 

Of the various dynasties, the Ptolemies were the most 
successful and the most interesting. They outstayed all 
their rivals and stamped upon Egypt a Greek impress which it 
has not wholly lost even to the present day. They maintained 
the literary traditions of earlier times and collected the mag- 
nificent library of Alexandria which is said to have contained 
no fewer than 700,000 volumes. Unlike the other Greek 
princes, they ‘“‘ did not intermarry with any Oriental house ” ; 
they kept their Macedonian blood untainted to the last. 
Their end was noteworthy. ‘“ The outstanding feature of the 
closing epoch of Ptolemaic history,” says Dr. Cary, “is 
that the remaining Kings were little more than the puppets 
of the Alexandrian mob or of Roman politicians, but that the 
last of the queens . . . played for the highest stakes of all 
rulers of Egypt.”’ The “* last of the queens * was Cleopatra VII 
(it is something of a shock to be reminded that she had six 


—_ 


— 
predecessors !) who enriched the world with one of 

greatest romances of history. The story ends well with that 
splendid disaster which outbalanced all Caesar’s Victories, 


Tales of Mystery 


Her Private Murder. 
7s. 6d.) 


Darkness at Pemberley. 


By James Corbett. (Herbert Jenking, 


By T. H. White. (Gollancz. 7, Gi.) 


When Rogues Fall Out. By R. Austin Freeman. (Hodder ang 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

Hotel Cremona Mystery. By Gret Lane. (Herbert Jenkj 
7s. 6d.) ; “_ 


Murder by Formula. 
The Double Problem. 
7s. 6d.) 

Solution of a Mystery. By J. S. Fletcher. 
The Castleford Conundrum. 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
Obelists at Sea. By J. Daly King. 


By J. H. Wallis. (Jarrold. 
By J. L. Morrissey. 


7s. 6d.) 
(Burns and Oates 


(Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 
By J. J. Connington. Hodde 


(Heritage. 7s. 6d.) 


Eacu of these books costs seven-and-six—a good illustration 
of the fact that price and value are not the same. Her Priva, 
Murder would certainly have done better to be kept private, 
Among other things, the author ought to have found out how 
far police-officers may go on mere suspicion, and how doctor 
would behave if asked to reveal professional confidences, 
Darkness at Pemberley, again, ought certainly to have “ kept 
its raven gloss”: it is a mere congeries of inconsequential 
events. 

Mr. Austin Freeman’s When Rogues Fall Out belongs, as 
might be expected, to a different category. To begin with, he 
works by expectation, not by surprise : our interest is engaged 
not in probing a mystery, for mystery there is none, but in 
watching Dr. Thorndyke as he works. The method is that of 
the Singing Bone, and a very good method it is. We are 
introduced once more to our old friend Walter Hornby, and 
are glad to meet him. But we have one objection to the book: 
this is not that the scientific tests make somewhat hard 
reading ; a detective novel is nothing unless it gives its readers 
mental exercise. Mr. Freeman’s stories are always tricks to 
stretch the brain. What we do regret is that he should have 
had recourse to the old paraphernalia of secret passages 
and concealed rooms. He dispenses with the love-interest— 
so far, so good. If he had dispensed also with these hackneyed 
episodes, his story would have been, in its kind, nearly perfect. 

Mr. Gret Lane’s book is very lively and vigorous, with 
plenty of entertainment for the most blasé reader of “ thrillers.” 
There is a very well drawn Canadian woman, and a Ms. 
Malaprop, who, with her love for books with ‘ dots and 
astrakhans,” her attempts to “ prove an alkali,” and her fears 
that she is ‘* mentally defunct,” is not unworthy of her proto- 
type. The mystery is not hard to solve, but that matters 
little. ‘There are, however, a few slips. Mr. Lane imagines 
that a Japanese pronounces r like 7. If he has ever heard 
a Japanese recite The Bells he will realize that the case is the 
other way. 


Murder by Formula begins very well, and in style is dis- 
tinctly above the average. The “ preparation ” is admirable, 
and the excitement is well maintained till near the end. Its 
unfortunate that the conclusion is unworthy of the rest, and 
that the crime, when unveiled, is found not to fit the 
** formula.” 

The Double Problem has a surprise of a somewhat rare kind. 
The actual slayer will be detected, by most readers, pretty 
early ; but his character and motives are well concealed. The 
writing, here also, is very pleasing, and the book has distinet 
merit. 

Mr. J. S, Fletcher needs no introduction. In_ this his 
latest work he exhibits his well-known skill in telling a simple 
and not too exciting story, one in which murder is made mild, 
and the ‘ thrill” is reduced to a gentle titillation. The narra- 
tive is unfolded, after the Wilkie Collins manner, by two oF 
three different personages, and we thus see things from varying 
points of view. The “ mystery” is slight ; an experienced 
student of the genre will hit on the “ solution ” after a very 
few pages. But we fancy that it was Mr. Fletcher's aim thus 
to tickle the vanity of his readers. At any rate, this easy ul 
ravelment does not spoil our enjoyment of the book. 

Mr, Connington’s book is excellent : almost as good as & 
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Volume 2 1911-1921 


THE 
JOURNALS OF 


ARNOLD 
BENNETT 


“Tt is difficult to decide 
which are the most in- 
teresting parts of this 
remarkable diary.” 
—News-Chronicle. 
“Vastly entertaining.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 
10/6 net 








WILLA 
CA |THE 


‘Author of 


SHADOWS ON THE ROCK 


Obscure Destinies 


These stories, laid in the 
Western States, have a 
quality, a simplicity, a 
gripping interest which set 
them apart as the work of 
amaster craftsman. 7/6 net 








‘ 








QUEER 
INDIA 


H. George Franks 


A vivid, palpitating picture 
of three hundred millions 
dogged by superstition and 
ignorance. The real truth 
about India. 8/6 net 





C A 8 SUS Ue 


JONATHAN CAPE 


Five for Silver tales by 


MALACHI WHITAKER 
Author of ‘ Frost in April’ [now available 
in The Travellers’ Library] and ‘No Luggage’ 





‘Here are twenty pieces of the fine metal of 
literary craftsmanship, a few of them silver, 
one or two of them gold. Little graving-tool 
essays of character and situation ; all tensely 
alive, true studies in the satire of circumstance.’ 


Daily Telegraph 


‘If you want contemporary short stories of 
the highest class, here they are.’ 
J. B. PRIESTLEY in the Evening Standard 


* She writes with a fine economy ; she under- 

stands and interprets the human heart. This 

is work of really outstanding quality.’ 
GERALD GOULD in the Odserver 


‘ Simple yet full of subtlety and fine suggestion, 
tender but ironical, pitying but free from all 
sentimentality. They are like those little 
hard, knotty trees of the moors, small but 
deep rooted, twisted but tough, which are 
not less lovely because they blossom late and 
briefly.’ Hu. £. BaTes in John O’London 


7s 6d net 
Apples by Night 


H. A. MANHOOD 

Author of ‘ Nightseed’” ‘Gay Agony’ 

‘An observant eye and felicitous pen. He 

has the poet’s quick glance and the poet’s 

instinct for the right, vivid word. The 

wealth of his similes and metaphors is amaz- 

ing ; you will be surprised and delighted at 

the recognition of their aptness and novelty.’ 
Manchester Guardian 7s 6d net 


tales by 





South American Meditations 


COUNT 
HERMANN KEYSERLING 
‘ The translator, aided by the author, has done 
a service to the English public in producing 
so excellent a version of this exciting and 
impressive new work. It is one which will 
not be neglected either by philosopher and 
psychologist or by the general reader... 
A modern religious mysticism springing 
strangely like a brilliant flower out of the 
manure of Jung and Freud.’ 

R.A. SCOTT-JAMES in the Sunday Times 18s net 
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chess:-game by Alekhine. The plot is masked as if it were a 
sham attack on the Queen’s side, disguising the real assault 
on the King. Few detective stories show such sound reason- 
ing as that by which the Chief Constable brings the crime home 
to the criminal. 

Obelisis at Sea is the most original detective tale we have 
seen for a long time: it is, in fact, totally out of the common. 
The irony with which the psychologists, the psycho-analysts, 
and the neutral professors are exhibited would, by itself, be 
enough to make the book noteworthy : but there is much 
besides which the reader may be left to discover for himself. 

BK. E. Nev Lett, 


Good Afternoon, Children 


Children. Edited by (Hodder 


5s.) 


Csood Afternoon, Columbus. 


and Stoughton. 


TuHEsE stories from the Children’s Hour are a sheer delight. 
It would take a hardened educationist to lay down the 
law for a good children’s story; but after reading these, I 
risk a guess that they succeed by combining in apt proportion 
the matter of fact and the matter of phantasy. For example : 
his Worship the Mayor of Toytown has been invited to 
tea by his ditto the Mayor of Arkville : 

** A good tuck-in,’ cried the Mayor. ‘ Really, that is hardly 
an expression I should have expected to hear from a secretary 
at the Town Hall!’ 

‘The Secretary looked rather ashamed and stood twiddling his 
hands as the Mayor, after a stern glance, again referred to the 
letter. 

***T wonder what he means by R.S.V.P.?° said the Mavor. 

‘IT can tell you that, your worship, speaking as a secretary,’ 
replied the Secretary. ‘It is a secret sign, meaning that he would 
like an answer.’ 

‘*** Then why does he not say so in plain words ?* said the Mayor. 
‘Not that it is necessary. As a Mayor and a gentleman, I should 
naturally reply ; particularly as I have a secretary to do it for me, 
Kindly draft a polite note of acceptance and despatch it imme- 
diately by special messenger.’ 

‘The Secretary retired to his own room and, with great care, 
composed an answer to the invitation . . . and went in search of 
a messenger. He had not far to look, for, outside the Town Hall, 
he found Larry the lamb leaning against the wall and chewing a 
straw. ‘ 

*** Ah, my lamb,’ said the Secretary, ‘are vou doing anything 
particular at the moment ?”’ 

The picture of the secretary making blots on the answer 
is of considerable beauty. as are all Mr. Morton Sale’s illustra- 
tions and marginalia. 

There are plays as well as stories, written, naturally, to be 
heard and not seen. Mr. Du Garde Peach's Sigmund and the 
She-Wolf is of proven popularity, and Living Happily Ever 
Afier is a moral ane amusing sequel to Jack and the Beanstalk. 
{** Mother! Mother! don’t ‘e be drinking vour tea out of 
your saucer that way. The butler may be in any moment.”’) 
This, like most of the stories, has an unexpected ending, 
for the goose, amid general rejoicings, lays a good honest 
egg instead of the golden variety. Good Afiernoon, Children 
steers most skilfully between the obvious and the ** whimsical,” 


even though it numbers among its characters squirrels, 
fairies. pigs. policemen, and a “bus that ran away. Professor 


Branestawm, who misguidedly brought some photographs 
to life. met himself coming in at his own front door. Another 
man strayed into a world where everything was inside out: 
and though this story ends unconvincingly, it has the right 
matter-of-fact absurdity. By no means least, there is The 


Affectionate Elephant, who worshipped a_ priggish small 
boy called Augustus. I cannot resist another quotation : 
““* Now, then, young Mister,’ he said severely, ‘ wot be you 


a-deing of with that there animile 7’ 


‘Nothing,’ protested Augustus. ‘It’s just following me 
about and won't go away!’ 

The policeman shook his head. 

Ave you got a licence for “im ?” he asked. 

““* Of course not!’ replied Augustus. ‘He isn’t a dog --he’s 
an elephant !’ 

Can't ‘elp that,’ said the other stolidly. ‘’E’s a dog within 
the meanin’ of the act, an’ I must trouble you to perjuice vour 
ficence. We can’t ‘ave them sorter things walkin’ all about. It 
aint in reasolr 


it is the things which ain't in reason, but which clearly 

ought to be, that make this book such fun. Good Afternoon, 

Children cannot fail to please discerning readers of all ages. 
Monica Repiicn, 


a 
ee | 
Fi ti 
By L. A. G. Strona 
Five for Silver. By Malachi Whitaker. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Orient Air Express. By Paul Morand. (Cassell. 6s.) 


7s. 6d.) 
By J. H. Pollock, 


Fabian. (Cape. 


The Valley of the Wild Swans. 
Press, Dublin. 5s.) (Talba 


Strawberry Roan. By A.G. Street. (Faber and Faber, 7s. 6d.) 


By Erich Kastner. 


I was talking the other day to a friend about collections ot 
short stories. He had admitted to disliking them —a dislike. 
which is fairly prevalent among the reading public—and ] 
asked him why. He fumbled about: for a while, saying the 
usual things about continuity and having to start all over again 
just when he had become interested, and at last came to the 
real core of his dislike. ‘ It isn’t short stories in themselves 


that I dislike,’ he said. “I like them all right in g 
magazine. But the sort of short stories that are published 


in books, the sort of short stories that you reviewers like, 
I don't like at all. They never seem to me to get anywhere, 
I like a story to finish definitely. I like to be told what hap. 
pened. I've tried the sort of stories you like, several times, 
and I never could properly make out what happened to the 
people.” I had suspected that that was what he meant, and 
it was easy to go a step further to what he really meant 
without knowing it. It was not so much that he and the 
thousands who share his sentiments dislike being made to 
use their imagination, as that they and the magazine stories 
which they prefer and understand, are concerned with what 
happens outside people rather than inside them. When the 
average reader says that nothing happens in a story, he means 
that it is lacking in physical events. When he says he wants 
to know what happened to the characters, he means that he 
wants to know what they did. Confronted with Mrs. Whitaker's 
short story, The Apprentice, for instance, my friend would 
immediately want to know what happened to the young man 
when he returned to his employers. How did he account to 
them for the loss of his unseemly burden ? And did he get 
the sack in consequence ? Mrs. Whitaker does not tell us about 
these points, simply because they do not seem to her important. 
She never tells everything about her characters, but she always 
tells enough. Of A Poor Man she gives only his last day, 
but it is enough, and the brief appearance of his wife and 
children fixes them for all time. Mrs. Whitaker differs from the 
authors of the typical magazine story (setting aside the actual 
quality and texture of her work) in the aspects of life she thinks 
significant. Her stories are complete because the picture she 
gives of each character is completely and finally representative 
of that character, so that, from the glimpse given us, we 
know all that is essential. The essential things are permanent: 
getting the sack, and undergoing the various physical experi 
ences which may or may not have been in store for the man 
in Dear Ailie and the woman in Five for Silver—points which 
would have engaged the attention of a magazine writer— 
are not essential. The mark of the sincere artist (in the short 
story) is to whittle away all that is accidental and to reveal 
character, actual and potential, in a minimum of significant 
gestures. The interest of a short story which is concerned 
with what happens inside its people is far greater than the 
interest of one concerned with what happens outside them, 
because the latter kind of story is over as soon as it is told, 
and the other, if it is well done, remains as a stimulus in the 
reader’s imagination. I am labouring these points because 
a great many readers avoid short stories, and short stories 
of the best kind, who would derive immense pleasure from 
them once they could be induced to give them a fair trial, 
and thus to understand them. As things are, the public of 
the good short story writer is very small, Mrs. Whitaker 
deserves a very large public. Five for Silver is beautiful 
work, economical, suggestive, precise, and honest as the day: 
These are the best short stories I have read for a very long 
time. 

Another art form which is commercially unpopular is the 
nouvelle, or long-short story. Of this form Orient Atr Eapress 
is a conspicuous example. It has two main interests, the 


flight, and the story of Dmitri in which it was the turning 
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A Dictator. By Eliot Norton. 


‘Swiftly’ to the Cape. 
By Lieut.-Commander C. W. Byas, R.N. 


Their _Fellow-Prisoner. By Urith Voyle. 
The Parson’s Wife. By Margaret H. Watt. 
Sea Rovers. 


My Garden in Provence. 
By the Hon. Lady Fortescue. 


By Tom Bridges. 


Haig’s Inspection. By Kowai. 
Jottings from Majorca. By Rambla. 
El Dorado. By David T. Smith. 
Modern Athonians.—II. By J. M. N. 


From the Outposts. 
—A Rogue at Kuala Temengor. 


By W. F. N. Churchill. 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can 


have 


‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ sent by post monthly for 30s. 


yearly, or 15s. for six months. 
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Miss Rohde’s new book. 


Fully illustrated. 16/- net. 
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ART AND COMMONSENSE 
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point. The account of the flight in itself would have been 
justification for M. Morand’s book, but, good artist that he is, 
he sees to it that this perfectly communicated experience is 
more than an incident in Dmitri’s story. The experiences of 
the flight were the real solvent of Dmitri’s character, and played 
as great a part as the songs of,Ionica in reawakening his 
real nature. Dmitri was a Russian prince, who lived com- 
fortably in Paris with his wife and family. ‘‘* He was prudent, 
regular, respectful of middle-class virtue; every Slavic 
trait had gone from him.” Yet at the end of the story, after 
his journey to Bucharest to buy.a kilo of caviar, we find him a 
Russian almost against his will, taking ship and crossing the 
frontiers of the Soviet. M. Morand is a master of precise 
description, and his translator, Mr. Desmond. Flower, has 
served him brilliantly. 
Fabian is an episodic history of the débris of a civilization. 
Herr Kistner writes with cool, objective skill. He has no axe 
to grind, no dogma to enforce. He ‘has humour, and he 
creates live characters. Fabian, who says that he is *‘ waiting 
for the triumph of decency,” apparently thinks that the 
triumph will be most effective in-surroundings where it may be 
least expected. (This propensity of his makes the book unfit 
for what is termed ‘‘ family reading.) He tries almost every 
kind of life that Berlin has to offer to a man of his class, and 
is finally drowned in trying to save the life of a child who is 
perfectly well able to swim. In essentials Herr Kastner tells 
us the familiar story of the modern world’s confusion of values 
and all that follows from it. What is remarkable about Fabian 
is its irony and the easy vitality of the writing. Mr. Cyrus 
Brooks’ translation reads convincingly. 


The Valley of the Wild Swans is as complete a contrast as 
could well be imagined. Its story is an idyll. Mr. Pollock 
draws with sympathy and understanding the childhood 
and first love of Hugh Tobin. The childhood is spent in Dublin 
and on the slopes of Killiney Hill: the love is born on an island 
off Duncoe in Donegal, where Hugh meets Maeve, the daughter 
of Paul Craig the painter. Like most writers who deal suc- 
cessfully with childhood, Mr. Pollock is influenced by Dickens. 
Once or twice the influence is unfortunate, as in the description 
of the pony’s bolting on p. 32, but usually Mr. Pollock writes 
graphically and very well. Here is a passage about the old 
Dublin horse trams: 

“The different colours of these drowsy vehicles imparted a 
flavour of romance to the cobbled streets, becoming indelibly 
associated in the child’s mind with the districts which they served, 
and their ultimate destination. The sickly canary yellow called 
up a vision of the green fields of Donnybrook, watered by the 
sluggish Dodder: the cheerful scarlet became identified with the 
bustle of Rathmines Road: but best of all he loved the dark rusty 
green which betokened romantic Sandymount, whose quaint 
ramifying village opened suddenly upon the tawny waste of sand, 
where his father’s hunters, together with those of half the Dublin 
gentry, were brought for exercise, scattering salt water from the 
tidal pools, and dispersing the snowy flocks of sea-birds in their 
headlong gallop, the boys, with shortened stirrup, crouched high 
upon the withers.” 


The story would have been stronger if Mr. Pollock had 
allowed us to see in action some of the things which he tells 
us about after they took place, but this is only one way of 
saying that his story is too short—a rare enough stricture 
upon a novel to-day. The Valley of the Wild Swans is peaceful, 
sane, and touched with beauty ; and many readers who want 
a change from the noise and glare of the modern world will 
find pleasure in its quiet pages. 


Strawberry Roan is less a novel -proper than a-series of 
episodes so planned as to enable Mr. Street to write about the 
country. This he does so well that no one is likely to complain 
of any mechanism he may find helpful to his purpose. His 
heroine, the connecting link of his scenes, is a strawberry 
roan heifer whose career he traces from birth to maturity and to 
the arrival of her own first calf. He is, however, eapable of 
forgetting her for as many as eighty pages at a time to follow 
the doings of his human characters, who are many and varied. 
Of these the frankly bucoJic characters come off best. Such 
seenes as Chris’s meeting with Molly, the dance, and his 
proposal, are the work of an ordinary writer : the conversations 
between Mr. Dibben and Silas are the work of an admirable 
writer: and the country descriptions, the farm and market 
scenes, &c., are first class, 


‘ short book’s vigour of characterization and action raise it far 
'~ OnE Starr Up. By Campbell Nairne. (Porpoise Press, 


- family in which were a professional footballer, a waitress, a 


Further Fiction 


Tue LirtLe GOLDEN Car, By Ilya Ilf and Eugene Petry 
(Grayson... 7s..6d.)—A talented rogue called Ostap Beng. 
schemes to get hold of a fortune, only to find that in 
Soviet it is absolutely useless to him. This riotous and ent, 
taining book gives a far better idea of Soviet Russia thy 
many more pretentious volumes. 

THE FounDER Or Suanpon. By Adelaide  Phillpoty 
(Benn. 7s. 6d.)—The story of the philosopher David Linnake 
of the community which he founded, of his struggle wit, 
William’ Tallifer, and of his love for Eleanor.’ A thoughtfy 
and sympathetic book on an ambitious theme. 

Tir Rovinc Eyre. By Humphrey Pakington.  (Chaty 
and Windus. ‘7s. 6d.) A humorous novel that is 
funny. James of the roving eye lands himself with the 
wrong fiancée; and while his affairs are being tangled ay 
sorted out, Church, county, Kensington, Chelsea, and th 
Navy come in for good-humoured satire. 

A Frew Prorite. ‘By M. L. Haskins.  (Lovat Dickson, 
Zs. 6d.)—A sympathetic story of a blind ex-oflicer on a 
English farm, which would have been even better without 
an improbable ‘small boy, too much dialect, and too mug 
hazy sentiment. ‘ 

FeEvER Heat. By- J. M. Frank. (Macmillan. 7s, 6d.) 
Rainer, Studiendirektor of the school in a small town east of 
Berlin, camé up against all the conflicting forces of modem 
Germany. The political and mental struggles of his country. 
men, and his own struggles and failure are described with 
skill and understanding. ‘ 

HANS THE GRAVE-DIGGER. By Pierre Descaves and Etienne 
Gril. (Douglas. 6s.) A grim tragedy, set in a Bavarian 

rison, involving the governor, a prisoner, the mistress of 
ince Friedrich, and Hans, the prison grave-digger. This 


above the average. 


7s. 6d.) An.excellently constructed tale of an Edinburgh 
bookseller’s assistant, and Rosa. Mr. Nairne is to be 
congratulated on a vivid and very well-written first novel. 

Ipter’s Gare. By John Winch. (Collins. 7s. 6d) 
Intrigue in a small German State in the eighteenth centwy, 
described in a manner half Ruritanian and half allegorical, 
The Regent, the Prince, and the idlers at the gate take part 
in an unusual, interesting, and very well-managed tale. 

Dark Morauiry. By Mary Howard. (Bodley Head. 
Zs. 6d.) An admirable study of a woman who was determined 
to get what she wanted. Jane’s relations with Max and 
Christian and the rest, and the morality she works out to 
suit her needs, are very true to life. 

RovunpaBsout Way. By Louis Malone. (Putnam. 7s. 6d) 
The way of the modern generation when it comes down from 
Oxford, with very few jobs, but plenty to do. Roundabout 


Way is brisk, up-to-the-minute stuff, with numbers of 
characters and events and some humour. 
CONVERSATION Piece. By M.J. Farrell. (Collins. 7s. 6d) 


—One of those lively Irish tales in which all the characters 
are ‘“ characters,” keen riders to hounds, and_ possessed of 
strong if limited vocabularies. Miss Farrell's new book is at 
amiable rendering of a familiar formula. 

Frirzt. By Alan Kennington. (Lovat Dickson. 7s. 64) 
—Fritzi was a German music-hall star, and Arroll Harding, 
just down from Oxford, became her daneing partner and 
her lover. This is an unusual and pleasing story, and the 
stage scenes are brilliantly done. 

Tue Four Strancers. By Edward Albert. (Ivor Nichol 
son and Watson. 7s. 6d.)—These stories of Scotland are 
uneven and often sentimental, but at his best Mr. Albert 
can manage an exciting climax and write with colour and 
understanding, 


Turee Merr. By Anthony Bertram. (Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d.)—Christopher Quin idolized a dead womal, 
only to learn from her husband how much he was at fault. 
Mr. Bertram’s sound and thoughtful novel emphasizes once 
again the folly of judging one’s neighbours. 

In tHE Swim. By Nina Cohen. (Murray. 7s. 6d.)—The 
doings of two debutantes, and their effect upon their respective 
mothers, one of whom is protective and the other jealous 
An acute and agreeable story of London life. 


GLENSHIELS. By Lennox Kerr. (Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.)- 
The Mackinleys, a Scottish working-class family, are caught 
in the toils of industrial “ progress,” but remain individual 
none the less. A vivid and human story, well planned and 
exceptionally well told. 

Fut Tinr. By Mary Isabel Leslie. (Heritage. 7s. 6d.) 
Mary Holdsworth ran a boarding house to pay for her sons 
education, and he hated her for it, and “let her down.” 4 
pleasant, readable tale with a happy ending. 
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“It's no go, 


nN Uncle Bob.. 


| SIMPLY CANNOT 
SMOKE A PIPE.” 


“Only because you’ve never been shown how to.” 
“How to?“ 


“Certainly. Take first a decent pipe, making certain that 
it has a perfectly free draught, then fill it evenly and 
loosely rather than tightly. But mcst important fill it 
with GOLD BLOCK. Smoke it slowly—slowly, remember.” 


GOLD BLOCK 


Once acquain- 
tance is made 
with its inimi- 
table flavour a 
life-long loyalty 
to GOLD BLOCK 
is born. Ad- 
mittedly it is 
expensive but it 
demands _— such 
care in selecting 
and curing the 
leaf. 








ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD. G.B.118 
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Current Literature 


AUSTRALIA, HUMAN AND ECONOMIC 
By Arthur Jose 

Anyone wishing to understand a modern country and its 
people, even in a most general way, must be prepared to digest 
a formidable mass of facts. In the case of Australia this mass 
is increased enormously by the existence of six separate and 
widely different States. Furthermore, as the physical nature 
of the Continent has played an all-important part in shaping 
the life and outlook of the people, it is impossible to under- 
stand the economic and sociological aspects of Australia 
without first knowing something of its physiography. To 
draw a comprehensive and accurate picture of Australia 
within the confines of one small book is therefore a considerable 
task. The editor of the Ausiralian Encyclopaedia is probably 
as well equipped as anyone to do it, but is perhaps particularly 
liable to fall into the error of producing a rather indigestible 
bolus of condensed information. This, very largely, is what 
Mr. Jose has achieved in Australia, Human and Economic 
(Harrap, 10s. 6d.). Some of his chapters are unnecessarily 
heavy ; for instance, those on the mechanism of government 
and the fauna and flora. (The Australian bird life is unique 
in its interest and wonder, and to anyone acquainted with it the 
text-book treatment it receives here will be sadly disappoint- 
ing.) It is only when he deals with art and literature that Mr. 
Jose forgets that he is an encyclopaedist, and writes with a 
happy enthusiasm. Here, one feels, he displays his deepest 
interest. The book sets out to answer three questions: What 
is Australia like ? Why is it so patchily settled? Why has its 
homogeneous British community split itself into six ** by no 
means friendly colonies”? Within the 300 tightly packed pages 
very complete and satisfactory answers to these questions will 
be found (save perhaps to the first, as the author has allowed 
himself small space for description). Two points are wisely 
and repeatedly emphasized : the fallacy of thinking that the 
Australian national character is identical with the British, 
and the need to discount the preponderating influence of the 
city-port interests in the Australian Press and Australian 
policy. Finally, it is impossible to read this book (though 
nowhere does the author as much as hint the charge) without 
feeling that many of Australia’s present difliculties and past 
mistakes can be laid at the door of the Home Government, 
which was so slow to realize the inevitability of the country’s 
great development, and to meet its problems half-way. 


THE PRACTICE OF BIRTH CONTROL 
By Enid Charles 
This is primarily a detailed statistical analysis of the 
acceptability and reliability of various contraceptive methods, 
based upon two considerable questionnaires and the follow-up 
reports of a clinic. In its critical conscientiousness, breadth 
of vision, and wisdom it compares very favourably with 
many recent books on the subject. Moreover, unlike most of 
them, it queries how far differences and fluctuations in fertility 
may be due to biological, rather than contraceptive, causes. 
Dr. Charles’ fellow-workers will find the book, The Practice 
of Birth Control (Williams and Norgate, 10s. 6d.), an essential 
and welcome addition to their libraries, while the lucidity 
of its writing enables the reviewer to recommend it unreservedly 
to the laity whose interest in the subject is purely personal. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the comparison (pp. 148-144) 
with the Census of 1911 is valid. 
MATERIALISM 
By Professor J. S. Haldane 
After the spate of somewhat crude metaphysics which has 
recently become the hobby of eminent physicists, it is 
refreshing to have so eminent a physiologist as Professor J. S. 
Haldane reasserting the dignity of biology as a separate 
science, and claiming that, far from being a mere branch of 
physics, the relation tends rather to be reversed. That seems, 
indeed, to be the most valuable intellectual concept in this 
little book of essays—Materialism, by Professor J. S. Haldane 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d.)—that and the ripe, if old- 
fashioned, common sense which informs the whole. Pro- 
fessor Haldane’s main point, however, is that neither vitalism 
nor mechanism provides an adequate explanation of the 
phenomenon of Life. The first is constantly driven back, 
step by step, by the advance of knowledge, while the second 
is always inadequate. In a brief notice such as this it would 
be an impertinence to attempt to summarize his attitude, 
which is to some extent mystical, though critical and full 
of vigour. Speaking generally, he seems to be criticizing 
the mechanism and vitalism of some years ago, without 
realizing how much more matured are their modern successors 
—largely, perhaps, as the result of his influence. 
LAUNCH! 
By Major-General J. E. B. Seely 
Whether we ever get to sea or not, we all depend upon the 
tratlic of the seas, and therefore we all owe something to the 
lifeboat service, and we commend even to the dullest land- 


en 
| 
lubber General Seely’s Launch ! (Hodder and Stoughton 1s) 
True stories of adventure are ‘as popular to-day as’ any ‘fom 
of reading among readers of all ages. Here are hair-raig: 
stories of heroism and dangers, told with the direct simplici, 
of one who took part in several of the adventures and with 
General Seely’s infectious enthusiasm. (We congratulate the 
Brooke (I. of W.) lifeboat on her new coxswain, chosen sing 
he wrote this book.) He also sketches the development of th, 
work through the century since Sir William Hillary initiated it, 
and through the age of “ sailing-and-pulling ” to the day o 
the motor engine. The world admits that the British lifehog 
service is technically the finest of its kind. The British mq 
admits that it has no nobler or more unselfish body of men thay 
its lifeboat men. The whole organization grew up naturally 
and remains voluntary, untouched by the “ dead hand” ¢ 
the “ State.” That is another glory of the service that carrie, 
with it a duty for those who cannot join a crew. 


WAR AND WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller 

General Fuller’s War and Western Civilization : 1832—193) 
(Duckworth, 10s.) is mainly a survey of the wars of the past 
century and of the slow evolution of new military ideas. But the 
author’s object is to emphasize the imperative need for friendly 
co-operation between European nations so that the causes 
of war may as far as possible be removed. He is pessimistic 
about the dangers that he foresees in Russia and Asia, and 
he seems inclined at times to doubt whether war can ever 
be abolished. He disapproves of qualitative disarmament 
because it would mean long protracted wars in future ; the 
tank, for instance, ‘shortened the closing operations of the 
late War and minimized casualties. He would favour small 
professional armies rather than conscript masses—a view 
which appears to be implied in the new French proposals 
for Geneva. General Fuller regards democracy with dislike 
because it is easily swayed to clamour for war, but despots 
have in the past been afflicted by a similar mania. His 
book is suggestive, as all General Fuller’s books are, but it 
is rather disappointing as a whole. 


WHAT DOES THE LEAGUE COST ? 

This small but highly instructive pamphlet, What Does the 
League Cost? (League of Nations Union, 3d.) has been 
published to combat misrepresentation. There are few 
subjects about which more nonsense is talked than the cost 
of the League, and a few cold figures will do all the good in 
the world. The gist of the matter is put in half a dozen lines 
on the first page of the pamphlet : ** What Great Britain spends 
on the League (£138,000 at par) bears the same proportion to 
the national income that 2s. 6d. a year would do to a man 
having an income of £3,000. While we spend an equivalent of 
2s. 6d. out of £3,000 on the League, we spend £500 on War— 
paying for past wars or preparing for fresh.” It is added 
elsewhere that “from the beginning of the League up to 
October, 1932, Great Britain has paid .to the League 
£1,262,000—a sum about one-seventh of the cost of the latest 
type of battleship.” Full details of the League’s expenditure 
in every department of its work are appended. 


THE EXTRA PHARMACOPOEIA OF MARTINDALE 
AND WESTCOTT 
Revised by W. H. Martindale 


It is sufficient to draw the attention of readers interested 
in the progress of pharmacy and therapeutics to the appear- 
ance of a new edition (The Extra Pharmacopoeia of Mariin- 
dale and Westcolt. 20th ed., Vol. 1 H. K. Lewis, 27s. 6d.), 
of this classic work. ‘To practising doctors, as well as to 
pharmacists, its value cannot be over-estimated. It embodies 
information nowhere else obtainable ; and it would be hardly 
too much to say that a doctor who has not possessed 
himself of a recent edition of the Eatra Pharmacopoeia 1s 
not in a position to offer to his patients the maximum benefits 
made possible by modern research. 


FRANCIS BACON 
By Mary Sturt ; 

Macaulay in his Essays and Lytton Strachey in his Elizabeth 
and Essex have both painted rather disagreeable portraits 
of Francis Bacon. The one made good copy out of “ the 
chequered spectacle of so much glory and so much shame,” 
while the other thought that “‘ a serpent might well have been 
his chosen emblem—the wise, sinuous, dangerous creature, 
offspring of mystery and the beautiful earth.” But Miss 
Sturt is not in agreement with either: she sees in Bacon a 
misjudged man, and her biography (Francis Bacon: Kegan 
Paul, 10s. 6d.) is intended to show the real man “‘ as vividly as 
the records allow.” She knows those records exceedingly well, 
and out of them has built a full-length portrait which she is able 
to set against a fairly detailed panorama of his times. But 
whether her full-length portrait is-any nearer the truth than 
Mr. Strachey’s incisive sketch is very much to be doubted: 
she is inclined to view both her subject and his setting from 
too loving an angle. “* A biogvapXer who has loved her subject 
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HURST & BLACKETT 
READY TO-DAY 


What AMERICA 
OWES EUROPE 


by FRANCIS GRIBBLE 
Foreword by Harold Cox, M.A. 


In the midst of debt discussions it is important for everyone 
in the British Isles to realise that America’s debts to Europe 
xceed in amount Europe’s debts to America. 3/6 


GRACE DARLING 


and Her Times 
by ConsTANCE SMEDLEY. 
Foreword by 
Cmdr. Stephen King-Hall. 
“A most excellent piece of work.” 
—Anthony Praga, Sun. Express. 
Illus. 18/- 


PRAIRIE TRAILS 
& ARCTIC BYWAYS 


by Henry Toke Munn. 
“Absorbing adventure in the Arctic.” 
—Sat. Review. 12/6 











—_—_ 


The SAILORS’ 
NELSON 


by ApmiraL Mark Kerr, 
C.B. M.V.O. 


"A brilliant piece of biography.” 
—Dly. Tel. Illus. 18/- 


VICOMTE 
de MAUDUIT’S 
PRIVATE VIEWS 


"Charming pen | ago 
—Evg. News. 12/6 


UNDER CZAR & 
SOVIET 
by Jonn W. Hipp. 


"Most authoritative, unbiassed, con- 
vincing picture.”"—Times. 12/ 








Recommended by the Crime Book 
Society 


QUEENS OF CRIME 


by Leonarp R. GriBBLE. 
Nine terrible characters dispassion- 
ately analysed. 18/- 














MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C.2. | 


THE ZERMATT DIALOGUES. 


By DOUGLAS FAWCETT. 


dire combien je le trouve 


“Dés maintenant je tiens A vous 
suggestif.”—Pror. Henri Brercson. 
“T doubt whether there is any writer at the present time from 
whom so many fresh suggestions about the larger problems of 
Reality can be gleaned; or by whom these problems are discussed 
with so much clearness and originality and so much literary grace 
+» . . altogether a great achievement.” 
—Pror. J. A. Mackenzie in Mind. 
“The dialogue is a difficult form to manage, particularly when, 
| as must be the case nowadays, the participants number more than 
the usual Platonic two. But Mr. Fawcett has succeeded wonder- 
fully well with it . . this brilliant company immensely 
interesting and full of living reflection and experience.” | 
—Manchester Guardian. 


“ Exceedingly well written.”—The Observer. 
“His way of presenting this instalment of his case is admirable.’ 
—Quarterly Review. 








Published 
NEXT MONDAY 


GILBERT 
FRANKAU 


that master story teller, has written a 
romance of love and the Secret Service 


The LONELY 
MAN 2 


By the author of 
“« PETER JACKSON,” 175th Thousand, 
“ CHRISTOPHER STRONG,” ete. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd. London 




















THE REVOLT OF THE 
NETHERLANDS 


1555—1609 
PROFESSOR P. GEYL 


“Transparently honest . . . Professor Geyl has the essential 
merit of the historian. His subject has a real meaning for 
him. This book is not only a commentary without which Motley 
should not be read, but also a book with a living principle 
of its own.’— Times Literary Supplement. 

“ Professor Geyl is an attractive writer.”"—The Spectator. 

“A straight, fascinating narrative, a lively reconstruction of 
the past . . . Though scholarly, it is not written for the sole 
use of the erudite.”"—Weck-End Review. 


12s. 6d. 
WITH FIVE MAPS. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LTD. 



















BE A SUCCESSFUL ARTIST 


OULD you like to draw—to be capable of making a 
really good sketch; to record in line or wash 
a lovely landscape; to make nature and figure % 
ttudies; to ‘‘dash off” a clever caricature; to design a 
poster, or to contribute humorous and other illustra- 
tions to the papers and magazines? 
Perhaps you have the natural ability to draw, and 
lack only the training and technique necessary for the 


development of that ability. Learn how—by the JOHN this 
HASSALL WAY—you can easily cultivate that smali sketch 
seed of Art within you until it becomes the ripe fruit jor free 


of artistic achievement. 
_ Simply send a copy of the accompany- ; 7 
ing sketch (or an original drawing of —COUPON—POST NOW !— 
your own), together with the coupon] Please send me—without charge or obliga- 
opposite, to the John Hassall Corre-| tion—a copy of the Ilustrated Brochure, 
spondence Art School, St. Albans. You}‘‘The John Hassall Way,” and_ free 
will receive in retuen an ezpert’s| criticism of enclosed sketch (my own work). 
assessment of your ability, and an im-| H9/3. 
Partial FREE criticism of your drawing] ,. - 
criticism will be accompanied by a} ‘ (ME. SERS AMES SASSER SEER OS OS 
free copy of the beautifully illustrated (In Capitals) 
iechure, “The John Hassall Way."1 ADDRESS .......0.cccccsccseccseass 
This contains full details of the amaz- 
ingly successful methods of the John 
Hassall Correspondence Art School, and 
tells how you can learn at home to 
become a successful creative artist. 


Spectator, 
Nov. 25, 1932. 


Age {if under 21)........... 











—MODERN ART — 


A NEW AND ENLARGED CATALOGUE of 
Prints after the Impressionists and other Modern 
Artists, containing details of more than 500 re- 
productions in Colour, and over 120 illustrations, 
is now ready. This will be sent post free on 
receipt of 1/-, which will be refunded on 
purchases to the value of 10/6 being made. 
CEZANNE MANET MATISSE 
VAN GOGH MONET PICASSO 
GAUGUIN DEGAS RENOIR 


and many others. 














The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, Dept. H9/3, St. Albans. 








| 
Price one shilling, post free 
| 


—=—==!", J. WARD, 3 BAKER ST., LONDON, W.1=—= 
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must hesitate to bring up such verses against him,” she says, 
after quoting an execrable example ; and such a view of things 
is hardly productive of the detachment that is necessary 
successfully to limn the mystifying features of a man like 
Bacon. Fortunately, the quotations she gives from contem- 
porary sources are so generous that the reader will be able to 
form his own views as to the rightness or wrongness of Miss 
Sturt’s conclusions. For she has done her research most 
thoroughly, and for that alone would deserve our praise. It is 
strange that one of the most intriguing figures in all English 
history should still lack a really adequate biography. 


THE ANATOMY OF MODERN SCIENCE 
= By Bernhard Bavink 

The Anatomy of Modern Science (Bell, 21s.) is a massive 
volume of close on 700 pages. In the author’s words, it is an 
attempt to express ‘“‘ in simple form to a wide public the great 
results of scientific research,” and ‘* to evaluate from a general 
and philosophic point of view the significance of these results, 
and of the great problems still unsolved.”” A formidable task 
indeed. Dr. Bavink surveys the whole field of modern science 
—physies and chemistry, astronomy and cosmology, biology, 
anthropology, eugenics and psychology ; his method being to 
allow philosophical questions to grow, so to speak, out of the 
results themselves. One cannot but admire the author's 
comprehensiveness and the clarity with which he marshals 
his facts. Indeed, it seems almost ungracious to ask to 
whom is this book addressed ; for, although Dr. Bavink makes 
no contributions that are new to the specialist, a large part of 
his matter will be incomprehensible to anyone else. The 
mathematics involved in the chapters on relativity and 
quanta, for instance, are far in advance of that of the ordinary 
reader. The book is well translated from the German by Mr. 
Stafford Hatfield ; the diagrams are clear and helpful, and 
there is a good index. 

AFRICAN ANGELUS 
By C. C. Martindale, S.J. 

Father Martindale gives us good measure. The episodes 
and impressions of his journey through South Africa fill over 
four hundred closely packed pages, and his publishers (Sheed 
and Ward) are to be congratulated on issuing the book at so 
reasonable a figure as 7s. 6d. The small, closely set type gives 
the pages a formidable appearance, which should not be 
allowed to deter the reader, who will find to his content much 
shrewd observation and a detached judgement expressing 
itself in a high-spirited enthusiasm of discovery. The author 
permits himself the satisfaction of a frankness which makes 
for good reading. Thus, on Jesse Jones’ suggestion that a 
lingua franca should be created to deal with the language 
problem, he comments : ‘* On this loathsome idea, see below, 
p. 351.” We cannot do more than indicate his breadth of 
view. Of education, for instance, as now meted out to 
Africans, he is justly and severely critical. The fact that 
some watches have Roman numerals on them seems to him 
2 poor reason for teaching ‘* Roman numerals up to L.” He 
is amused by a visitor ‘* who fell into paroxysms because she 
found girls eating not off a table, boys sleeping not in beds.” 
This is the conclusion of another school celebration conducted 
along the usual * speech-day ” lines. ‘* My burly neighbour 
nudged me from his side in the corresponding set of ribs, and 
said : ‘ What do you think of this?” I answered: ‘ I don’t 
like it very much.’ He said ; *‘ B——-y eyewash.’ I deducted 
something from his remark, to get at what he really meant.” 
There seems to be something amiss with a footnote on p. 293, 
but that is the only error we detected in a book which has 
flung its net very widely. 

AFRICA NOTWITHSTANDING 
By Kenneth Bradley 

The four stories of which this volume consists have all 
appeared in one periodical or another, but they are certainly 
worth collecting under a single cover. They have been 
prefaced by a short, but well considered, study of the problems 
which arise from the contact of white and black : and as three 
of the stories are based on actual situations with which his 
work as a District Officer in Rhodesia made the author familiar, 
they point the moral of his preface very aptly. There is some 
indomitable quality in Africa which always strikes back, 
and strikes back when least expected. And that is what Mr. 
Bradley finds on re-reading his own stories: ‘the playing of 
Africa’s unexpected card is, I find, the theme of all the four 
stories collected in this book.” Tamen usgue recurret ! It is 
a pity that Tomo, which sets out the problem of the native 
habituated to white ways confronted once more with his 
natural environment, should be the least successful of the 
stories. It gives a pathetic and, up to a point, a true picture 
of a most difficult situation ; but in our view the picture is 
incomplete (inevitably so, perhaps), and a few false notes 
introduce a discordant element. For the rest, Africa Not- 
withstanding (Lovat Dickson, 8s. 6d.) must appeal by its 
sincerity. They are unusual stories, very well done, both 
exciting and dramatic, combining the realistic «nd the 
imaginative in « blend which carrics conviction. 


———— 
_— 


Finance—Public & Private 
War Debts and the Investor 


Mucu might be said and written and much has been bot] 
said and written concerning the problem of War Debi 
which at the moment of writing this article is, presumably 
being actively discussed between President ~ Hooye. 





and the President-elect of the United States. It woul; 
be easy to fill some columns with an account of the 
origin of the Debt, the manner in which it presses Upon 
the debtor nations, and especially, perhaps, upon the 
manner in which the whole principle has been atffectej 
during the last decade by the appalling fall in commodity 
prices, thereby vastly increasing the real burden of the 
obligation upon the debtor countries. 

While, however, the matter is still under consideration 
in the United States, and until the final decision of that 
country, either by its executive administration or by 
Congress, has been definitely declared, I believe it § 
better to write nothing which might embarrass oy 
friends on the other side of the Atlantic in the decision 
which they are called upon to make. When intentions 
have been definitely declared, it will be time enough 
to comment on equity of the War Debts. Inasmuch, 
however, as uncertainty with regard to America’s decision 
has had the effect of driving down the value of the { 
during the past fortnight and indirectly has accentuated 
the depression in high-class investment stocks, it may be 
more useful if I point out some of the effects likely to be 
produced upon markets by the action taken at. this 
time by the United States with regard to War Debts, 
whatever may be the views as to the equity or otherwise 
of the action taken. 

Do.LiaR OBLIGATIONS. 

And first, as regards the Debts themselves. Altogether, 
the debt of Great Britain and her Allies to the United 
States is about 11,500 million dollars, of which about 
4,600 million dollars represents Britain’s debt and about 
4,000 million dollars the debt of France. But the total 
annuities payable to the United States aggregate no less 
than 22,000 million dollars, of which Great Britain's 
share is over 11,000 millions and that of France a little 
under 7,000 millions, the next heaviest payment being 
that of Italy. It will be noted that all the debtors have 
covenanted to pay America in dollars, and this means 
that owing to the heavy fall in sterling the burden 
Great Britain has increased enormously so that, whereas 
previous to our departure from the Gold Standard 
Is required about £33,000,000 to meet the annual service 
on the debt to the United States, the amount to-day at the 
present rate of exchange would be nearer to £60,000,00. 

Tue Bririsn Note. 

The British Note to Washington suggested that there 
should be a reconsideration of the whole problem of 
the debts, doubtless with a view to reduction, and that 
in the meantime the United States should consent to the 
postponement of the half-yearly service on the debt 
due on the 15th of next month. This Note, it may als 








be recalled, is probably the direct outcome of the agree: 
ment reached some months ago by the European Allies 
at the Lausanne Conference to co-operate among then 
selves with regard to German Reparations and_ thet 
own mutual debt obligations. 


ALTERNATIVE COURSES. 

Now, so far as can be judged at present, there are several 
courses which the United States may adopt at the present 
time. The Hoover administration, as the mouthpiece 
of America, may decide to respond to the suggestions of 
the Note presented by Britain and the other Allies both 
as regards the suspension of payment on December 15th 
next and as regards opening up the whole question of 4 
reconsideration of the debts, or the United State 
executive may reply that, while prepared to consider later 
on the whole problem of War Debts to the United States 
they insist upon the payments on the next instalment 0 
December 15. Or the question may be left in the air at 
the moment by Washington aflirming that the matter 8 

(Continued on page 774.) 
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pa . 
Before Christmas comes 


extensive arrangements will have to be made by the Mission if 
yome measure of happiness is to be enjoyed by the very poor 
of East London during Yule-tide’s festal season. 

Unemployment, like a grim spectre, has been, and is, casting 
, dark shadow over many homes. Now help Father Christmas 
to chase away the gloom and depression by his timely welcomed 


os a 15,000 poor children 
ay ii 4] will be given a Christ- 
| { 1 mas Treat, a_ long 
entertainment, a big 
bag of Christmas 
“ goodies,” and a toy 
of his or her own 
choosing. 2/= pays 
for one child. £1 pays 
for 10. 
Hundreds of big 
Christmas parcels will 
be distributed among 
the very poor in their 
own homes. £1 will 
provide four such 
parcels, 


Contributions gratefully acknowledged by 
The Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, 


East End Mission 


Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 


“THE EAST END STAR,” the Monthly Magazine of the Mission, sent free 
onapplication. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of East-End life 

















“This way for the Treats.” 

















IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 

The Honorary Treasurers desire to thank those who have 
hitherto supported this Fund by their donations and subscriptions. 

The object of the Research is for the good not only of the 
whole British Empire, but of the whole world. 

The scope of the work embraces detailed investigation of 
Cancer as it occurs in the human race, and in the vertebrate 
animal kingdom. 

Our recent researches have undoubtedly advanced our know- 
ledge of Cancer, and it is not too much to hope that the further 
prosecution of the investigations will ultimately yield results 
of the greatest importance on the nature and treatment of the 

ease, 

The increased working expenses make it necessary again to 
appeal most earnestly to the generosity of the British public. 


Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the Honorary 
Treasurers, 8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1. 


























LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Deputy-Chairman : 
Chairman : 
J.W. BEAUMONT PEASE \ sa aa race 





Every description of 
British and Foreign 
Banking business 


transacted 





Over 1,900 Offices in England and Wales, and 
others in India and Burma 


Agents and Correspondents throughout the 
World 











Chief General Managers: 
F. A. BEANE, G. F. ABELL 


Joint General Managers: 
W. G. JOHNS, D.S.0.. R.A. WILSON, 8S, PARKES, 
Ss, P, CHERRINGTON 



































YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid ... eco Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund eve ase ase eee eee Yen 118,450,000 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Feng- 
tien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, Shanghai, Shimono- 
seki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtau. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. D. NOHARA, London Manager. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. ‘ 








‘SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND i 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED. 
THE PACIFIC -STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 


AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 











GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
Capital (fully paid) - - > - £3,780,192 
Rest or Reserve Fund - - - £3,780,926 
Deposits - - - . > - £49,416,137 


OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKING. 


A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 
London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
West End ‘\(Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Western 1 Burlington Gardens, 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
Bond Street : 64 New Bond St, W. 1. 
245 Branches throughout Scotland. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 

General Manager: Sir ALEXANDER Kemp WRIGHT, XK.B.E., D.L., LL.D. 

Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld, 

(Members of the London” Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 772.) 
one for Congress to determine when it meets a few days 
before the Debt payment is due. Or, though it seems 
scarcely likely, the British and the other Notes may 
be met with a definite refusal on the part of America to 
reopen the Debt question at all. 


RESULT OF REJECTION. ; 

I will deal first with the effect which would probably 
be produced by this last, and, as I think, highly improbable, 
development. The result of such a complete rejection 
of the suggestion made by the leading countries of 
Europe might be of a disastrous character, both as 
regards .political and’ financial developments, for the 
distress of Europe is such as to have very direct connexion 
with social and _ political developments themselves. 
Moreover, there might be such a further appreciation 
in the dollar exchange as still further to dislocate inter- 
national finance and trade, for it would be felt that 
the task’ before Europe was an impossible one, 
and hopes of international co-operation would be almost 
-annihilated and the idea of a World Economic 
Conference could be placed on the scrap heap. And 
for the moment Government stocks would decline 
further. 

A Picture In Contrasts. 

To consider now what may be described as the most 
violent contrast with this unfavourable and really unthink- 
able decision on the part of the United States, let us see 
what would be the effect if the United States made a 
cordial response to the suggestion of Europe and agreed 
to waive the December 15th payment and also announced 
their preparedness to consider the whole question of 
Debt revision. The effect, I think, would be to cause 
an immediate rise in the sterling exchange and a recovery 
in all Government securities, and, indeed, a recovery 
both in securities and commodity prices all over the 
world. Primarily, so far as this country is concerned, 
the rise in securities and the improvement in sterling 
might be due to the fact that our forthcoming Budget 
would be materially benefited, and we should not have 
the same burden upon the sterling exchange in the 
matter of our debt remittance. But as regards the 
much wider effect upon the whole world and upon 
commodity prices, the good effect of such a decision 
would really be due to the belief that the United States 
would co-operate with the rest of the world in every- 
thing making for an improvement in world trade activit 
and probably in international political amity itself. 
And probably no country would feel the good effects 
more completely than the United States. 


Errect oF UNCERTAINTY. 

If, on the other hand, the decision should be in the 
direction of an insistence on the December 15th payment 
with a promise to reconsider the question of future 
payments later on, the first effect on markets would 
also, I think, be unfavourable, though no doubt some- 
thing would depend upon the precise language in which 
the decision was couched. As regards the exchanges, 
however, it would be felt that there must be a con- 
siderable further strain for the time being, while as 
regards our own Budget, prospects of a diminution in 
taxation would be very poor, and uncertainty as to the 
measure of the response to be given at some later date 
by the United States would probably have an unsettling 
effect upon markets and would occasion a further delay 
in making any arrangements for the World Economic 
Conference. Conceivably these uncertainties with their 
restraining effect upon any trade revival might involve 
the continued cheapness of money, and because of that 
gilt-edged securities would probably improve, but such 
improvement would also be due to the lack of general 
confidence, following which no big world trade revival 
can take place. 

Finally, there is the possibility that the first stage of 
America’s reply may be in the direction of leaving the 
matter to the decision of Congress. In that case it is 
to be feared that the first effect would also be unfavour- 
able, because the cable advices of the last few weeks 
sccm to leave us in little doubt as to what that decision 


i 
—. 


would be, and the disposition on the stock markets Would 
speed be to anticipate such unfavourable 
y a further marking down of prices. 


A Lone View. 

So much for a bare summary of possible effects yy; 
may follow the decisions shortly to be announced ; 
America concerning War Debts. I should not like ts 
close this article, however, without recording My om 
belief that whatever may be the decision reached dyy 
the next fortnight, the events of the next few maui 
will tend in the direction of an ultimate reconsider 
by the United States of the whole problem of War Deh 
and that such reconsideration will result in a 
measure of international co-operation than we have 
seen in the past. I am bound to add, however, that 
I base the expectation very largely upon the belief thg 
it is through further adversity that this internation) 
co-operation will be secured. 
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Artuur W. Kinpy, 


Financial Notes 


Fat. IN GOVERNMENT Stocks. 
Apart from some revival of speculative activity in Weg 
African Mining shares, this has been a week of depression on 
the Stock Markets, with a further material fall in British 
Government securities and kindred stocks. The predominant 
influences have been the continued heavy selling of the 3 per THE, 
cent. Conversion Loan by those who over applied for tho 
issue and the anxiety with regard to the problem of Wa§ 
Debts to America—a matter with which I have dealt very 
fully in the preceding article. Home Railway i 
stocks have been fairly steady, and although the improvement 
may be very slight, there have not been wanting signs of § } rq 


increased activity in certain of the Home _ industri, EQU. 

and, indeed, the Foreign Trade Returns for October wer 
somewhat more favourable than those of recent preceding | | THE 
months. be 
% x * * Pleas 

BANKING IN AUSTRALIA. 

Once again I am able to congratulate the Directors of the T 
English, Scottish and Australian Bank upon the report and «“ 





balance-sheet issued after another year of crisis in Australia, 
There has, of course, been a material reduction in profit, ag 
in the case of the other Australian banks, but there has also 
been a further reduction in expenses, and while the dividend 
has been reduced from 8 to 5 per cent., it is clear that, but 
for the sound and cautious policy adopted, a higher dividend 
could have been paid, the Directors preferring to carry forward 
the very large balance of £275,000. Moreover, in addition to 
strong inner reserves possessed by the Bank over many 
years, there may be said now to exist a further inner reserve 
in the shape of the special reserves covering depreciation in 
Australian currency. In the best quarters this depreciation 
is regarded as temporary, and when normal conditions retum 
these special reserves should prove an important source of 
additional strength. The balance-sheet shows a moderate 
increase in Deposits, and the general liquidity of the 
balance-sheet, as well as the large carry forward, is 
—_ as to give shareholders confidence with regard to the 

ture. 


PATTE 


| | 


| | 


GLI 
% * * * 

** BaARTEX.” 
Exchange restrictions in many countries are proving 9 
detrimental to international trade that any proposal designed 

to relieve the situation merits consideration, and especi 
when it emanates from so important a body as the London 
Chamber of Commerce. Equally, however, the circumstances 
surrounding international trading are already so complicated 
that unless remedial schemes lessen rather than _ increas 
these complications they may easily do more harm than 
good. And having examined the present proposals of the 
Chamber of Commerce, I must confess that I do not considet 
them either practicable or desirable. To circumvent the 
exchange restrictions it is proposed to facilitate a system of 
semi-barter. Special Clearing Houses will be required, but 
it is claimed there will be no interference with the no 
working of exchanges, and a book-keeping unit of value i 
suggested called “ Bartex.” The unit is to be negotiable 
only between the two countries directly involved so that aa 
importer to Great Britain could only import if he acquired 
“ Bartex ” units resulting from exports from Great Britaia 
to the country concerned. But the value of “ Bartex” 
might fluctuate in internal value according to demand, and 
the internal ‘ Bartex”’ rates of exchange, it is suggested, 
should be published by the Central Banks of the two countri¢s 
both for immediate or forward transactions. A. W.K. 


Bank Rate 2 per cent., changed from 2} per cent, 0 
June 30th, 1932. 
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The Kennett Briar for comfort 

- featherlight . - with a 
special fish-tailed mouthpiece that 
fits and feels at home in your 
mouth, even if you have a dental 
plate. It’s cool, too, because of 
the drilled and fiuted bowl. Best 
of all, it gives you the true flavour 
of your favourite tobacco. 


fitends with 
J. A. KENNETT, LTD. (Dept. S.}, 


K EN N ET T 9-11 Tottenham St., London, W. 1. 
—_.... KENNETT 


pRICE guaranteed. Stocked in 
10/6 London by the Army and 
Nary Stores, Harrods, etc., 
post or direct from the makers. 
FREE. § Send ies fos descriptive “Cool as a Cucumber” 
ooklet. 






| 
Restlessness on Retiring’ 


so often due to stomach acidity, is 
best prevented by taking a cup of 


before going to bed 


2'1, A. and 7/6 


of all chemists 


/n tins 











‘ARETHUSA” BOYS MAKE THE 
FINEST SAILORS IN THE WORLD 
£40,000 URGENTLY NEEDED 

OLD “ ARETHUSA ", TRAINING SHIP. CONDEMNED 


Iyer HE ADMIRALTY AS D_ UNFIT FOR 
PURTHER SERVICE, HAS HAD TO BE REPLACED BY A 


NEW “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


THE NECESSARY COST OF _ PURCHASE, ALTERATIONS 
EQUIPMENT, NEW ew — ETC., WILL BB 














THB OLD ‘‘ARETHUSA” TRAINED AND SENT 10,000 BOYS 
THE ROYAL NAVY AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 


em help us in carrying on this great work of training poor 
boys for the two Sea Services. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 } 

















TIMBER HOUSES 
DISTINCTION 


DWELLINGS, Schools, Halls 

Churches, Recreation or 
Week-end Retreats in British 
Timber (Douglas Fir, Cedar, 
Elm, Chestnut, Oak, etc.), to your 
own or your architect's design. 

Cole Timber House construction 
is dryer, warmer and more last- 
ing than cheap-quality brick or 







concrete, and moreover is lower [- 
in cost and immediately habitable. 
Please write for special folder, 
stating your requirements or 
inspect specimen houses at our Works. 


BETHERSDEN, near ASHFORD, 
KENT. 


W. S. COL 
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USE LIBERTY FABRICS 
THE FAMOUS 


WANDEL SILK 
HAND-PRINTED. NOW FAST TO WASHING. 


Slins, WIDE o/1l A YARD. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. LIBERTY & CO., LTD., RECENT ST., LONDON, 











THEATRES 








GLOBE (Ger, 8724.) Evgs. at 8.40, Mats. Wed. and Sat., 
BARRY JACKSON presents :— 
FOR SERVICES RENDERED, by W. Somerset Maugham. 
Crepric HarpwickE, Lourse Hampton, C. V. FRANCE. 


2.30. 








(Ger. 4517.) Evgs. 8.30. Mats. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presents:— 


EVE 
by Edward Knobiock and Beverley Nichols, 
EDITH EVANS. Violet Varbrugh. Wilfrid Lawson. 


QUEEN’S 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital ... con pee a ee £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund pe ‘aa “ ase on ‘we £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve oe £2,000, 000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter |. £4, 500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
scription is transacted through the numerous branches of the hon 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods ieceived. 


— 








Che “Spectator” Christmas Humber 


Contributions 

E. F. BENSON, YEATS-BROWN, JOHN BUCHAN, H. A. L. 
FISHER, JOHN GALSWORTHY, DAVID GARNETT, STEPHEN 
LEACOCK, ROSE MACAULAY, ANDRE MAUROIS, HUGH 
WALPOLE, W. B. YEATS, &c. 

NOW ON SALE. PRICE 6d. 
At ail newsagents and bookstalls, or direct ie the ‘“ Spectator,” 

99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authasion’ and Issued, 
£12,000,000: Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; eserve Fund, £3,350, 006 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve iability 
of Proprietors, £8, 000,000. AFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the , me... States and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terma 
which may be ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 | Se ae 
£4h tT) 82 oo 45, 





at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by, 


payment of 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. No commission, 
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Rates for P id Classified Advertti 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged iig 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions + 5° i; a 
74% for 26; and 10% jor 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with ronakt x0! 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. ae A “SI 
a a ac cic _ $$ eee ever 
Bee: po, Sheffiel’ 
PERSONAL GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE Dental P 
4L S foods r 
LADY, experienced, with small capital, wishes to EDGEBURY PARK, GOUDHURST ree your ode 
A purchase a good Day-School connexion, preferably B pealaeie RST, KENT, howd Sti 
in the South.—Apply Box A523, the Spectator. wo open Scholarships, £100 and £89 por — 
are offered to girls under 13 On March 31st 1933 = 
LL NERVOUS SPEECH DEFECTS treated by scien- ination February 21st to 23rd, Apply to the H : eee 
tifle voice-building. Beauty of tome in speech & song, MISTRESS. Last day of entry, January 31st, BAD. RE 
—Viola de Mengel, Bluthner Studios, 21 Wigmore St., W. ; A rob 
, DD" wiieams: SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY. Endowol 100 ~ 
o> ‘ . = . School. nelusive fee ar Toe i , 

MAZING VOCAL DISCOVERY,.—Develop a beauti- Books, 66 guineas per Prt In ps hy Pca’ i 
ful, powerful, resonant voice by marvellous scientific Head-Mistress, Miss E. C. Niautinuate 1al attention, Piccatli 
SILENT METHOD, Infallible cure for Stammering and , s8 Bh. U, NGALE, M.A, the fines 





Tobacco: 
12s, 6d. 
—_— 


all vocal defects.—Free booklet and astonishing testimony 8c TE c 

to Piof. W. R. Rei, Studio (4), Wizmore Hall, W, 1. GUS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK 1932-33. Over 299 
RH Schools. Advice on Careers, Professions and 

Openings. 8s. 3d. post free.—Booksellers or DEANE 

Sons, 31 Museum Street, W.C.1, ie 


ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKS 
Chairman; The Rt. Hon. the Lord laborees 





UTO-INTOXICATION is responsible for Constipation, 
A Dyspepsia, Acidity, Rheumatism, Colitis, and all 
Stomachic Complaints. Write re Prof.Metchnikoff’s Food, 
NEW RESEARCH COMPANY, Dept. 3, Normandy, Guildford, 








ON THE QUEEN OF DE LUXE LINERS 


ENO WSEAS 





and suc 


Hight Entrance Scholarships and Bursaries, value £100 minatior 


to £30 are offered annually to girls between th 

) c e 4‘ i ie res 
of 12 and 15, Examinations in March, 1933, and M4 aeek 
cessful candidates enter the school in the following May or — 


AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
) urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 
Jarly for men, Our poor people in Kast London slums 



































lie ackncuneaand omg ag ergy pono JANUARY 95 September. Full particulars from the Hrap-Mistrrss AVI 
" y acknowledged Dy » Rev. PR NESON, : _— A 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 1T. ALBANS HIGH SCHC¢ a ‘atta 
- ihe : ? . ALBAN! iH § JOL.—Church of B Arcistic 
panes Best, inne, 5.2. 45 DAYS CRUISE TO THE s GIRLS” PUBLIC SCHOOL, Chairman = free. Hi 
sae TSRNT ORD BISHOP OF ST, ALBANS, University Examinati ie he 
VREB_LIFE READING by means of EGYPTIAN ieee Shriegtuiis. iow Boe ralty, Examination, X pla 
ASTROLOGY. Specially handwritten (no printed opened.—For particulars apply to the Hap ites | you 
readings), with Lucky Scarab 2s, 6d. —Send full birthdate : ‘A D- MISTRESS, Crosswe 
to Osiris Yosri, Cromwell House, High Holborn, W.C.1. Q'. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH.— School for nomet 4 
- — " N Girls, conducted by C. 5S. M. V. Wantage, Recog- cgi 2 
AEMORRHOITDS (PILES) Calling at TENERIFFE, TRINIDAD, CARTA- nized by the Board of Education. School ¢ hapel. Gyme ics “ 
; uiein teat GENA, PANAMA, JAMAICA, HAVANA, sium. Tennis Courts. Sea-bathing. Boarders £75 pa— Hs oe 
xdimkolene Ointment gives instant and tasting rellet-| ST, LUCIA, GRENADA, BARBADOS, and | Apply, Sisren Streiion, mate 
Joots’ and all chemists, or direct from MADEIRA. DECOTES SC > camon i Re ie 
’ YHE EMKOLENE MEG. CO., For chcice of accommodation early application is advised. cea OTES SCHOOL, TARKSTONE, DORSET, Pi 
21/22 pg rg ag mayen lg one H.C.1, DECEMBER 19, FOR 19 DAYS An open Scholarship of £50 per annum is offered to Bhetlan 
vs Dcseaaadies — girls over 10 and under 13 on July 3ist, 1933. Examina. fortable 
Cc HRISTMAS Cc RUISE tion February 21st to 23rd. Apply to the H&ADMISTREss or in t 
ERVES.—Insomnia, Neurasthenia and Unreasonable A Last day of entry, January 3ist. : prices, 
8.P.), “ Mayku’’ System, 20 Bedford Row, W.C.1. 4 = LAt er $4 Seas. mating thea for Girl, og 
ecognized by the Board of Education, Graduate ist, 
KADERS interested in international affairs, and in TOURS TO DELIGHTFUL [sir Excellent health and games record. Individual HA 
R the promotion of international friendship are RIO DE JANEIRO AND care. Scholarships available. A few vacancies for girls eee 


juvited to write to Ara (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 








BUENOS AIRES 
WHERE YOUR £1 IS WORTH 23/- 


working for School Certificate in 1933. 


) Special terms 
offered to suitable Candidates. 





i ea, SCHOOL, ST, LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 











1CO'T 


SMOVALS sROAD.—Informative Illustrate E . : ih alee a oa 

pony ~s request, PITT & SCOTT, Ad 358 Compared with 13/6 in * Gold Standard’ Countries An open Scholarship of £50 a year and two Exhibitions si ti 
27 Cannon St., H.C. 16 Pl. Vendome, Paris, ‘Ti. Cen. 5526 | BY THE LUXURY LINERS. Sailings: “Andalucia | #re offered to girls under 15 on September 21st, 1938, ar 
’ Star” Dec. 24, “Almeda Star” Jan. 14, “ Avila Examination February 21st to 23rd. Apply to the is it 

hag ae F Thess, Last day of entry, January 31s Pou 
) PARENTS ABROAD.—Ideal country home for | Star” Feb. 4, “ Andalucia Star” Feb. 25. Round Tour | H#Apmistiuss, Last day of entry, January ist, Is, 6d. 
young children, babies to seven years, 8. Devon.— pene oe note age 7 weeks ne a: f ae = a —— 
wie Snie Boe Aces, can be arranged at moderate rates inclusive of First Class —— ‘ BRIDE 
Full particulars, apply Box A.53 Hotel Accommodation. CO-EDUCATION r 





“4 7ERBA AMARGA"’ TEA RADICALLY CURES 
Y RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough 
fora cure ; money returned in full if no relief obtained).— 
Sole Importer: G. Luoyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. 





For full deta Is and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply :— 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent St.,S.W.1 (Whitehall 2266); 40, St. Mary 
Axe, E.C.3 (Avenue ) 

































































EWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.— Founded by 
Soe. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874, Re- 
cently reorganized and extended.—Apply H&ap-Mastrr, 
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8 BOOKLETS, Advice a Godsend. P.O. 1s, Box A.530, | Liverpool: 70 Water Street and Principal Agents ELOCUTION, &e. iat 
nee Cvs—204 TOW to Speak effectively (Parliament, Bar, Banquet), 
ee — —Mr. CHAS, SEYMOUR gives Private Lessons, 
CINEMA Sequence, Elocution, Voice, Breathing, Confidence.— 
\ ANTED.-—A well-cducated man, aged between 30— | Write for Brochure and terms.—401 Strand, W.C.2 
ve : . . . ry 40, to co-operate with advertiser in making an ex- ee ree ~ 
c AD EM Y CIN EMA Pig 7 
etal a one ra haustive study of Temperance legislation throughout the ‘ 7S br 
A Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Ger. 2081. world, and in developing educational work, on the sub- LANGUAGES ii 
a eee. ject.—Apply, stating age, educational qualifications, and N LEARNING LANGUAGES. 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 27TH. qualifications as a writer and speaker, and salary required, par ae u 
Premiere of the gay German romance, to Box A 529, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1, Specially intents for students learning alone 7 abo ot 
ss a ae xteat assistance to beginners. Besides original chap. 
BARBARINA. pant ey re and speaking a personal AMB 
— ser wal rt tfe ™ % » ine . . ~t i f y 
ig cal ce calanlaa, SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING thd Cenmenouige includes the introduction of BAT 
: COLLEGES Copies now ready, price 1s. post free.—Box A.53l, BEL] 
= The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1, BEX 
ART EXHIBITIONS Fs, CONSUEAR jg HOME, CIVIL, 1.8. ey 
Of the 59 vacancies announced 31 have been ¥ . ' 
N EW ENGLISH ART CLUR offered to different candidates who studied at AUT HORS, TYPEWRITING, Ke. bar 
NEW BURLINGTON GALLERIES, BURLINGTON-GDNS. W.1 5 Sussex Plaveo WW. me een OURNALISM PAYS.—Live contributor to 50 papers BRI 
aR “T 7 -- a > ote 5 Susses ; -2. Padd. 3351/52. ache: " as TYPR We 
wane THIRD ee ee Vanation outs’ from. decane 24th-Seh. teaches the one sound method.—-BM/TYPE, W.C.1. — 
3 a el RR PER aannnitaicn * tre ae 8S. INVITED dealing with specialized themes. , 
ROEBEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGE caste < Atigge co CAL 
OYAL SOCIETY OF PoRTRAIT painTERs,| “Yor TEACHERS AND. PREPARATORY M ee tei Gee ae ae 
R ROYAL INSTITUTE GALLERIES, SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, | {J0sraphy, ceonomies, reminiscences, theology, travel CAN 
get ote td Se ee = a. ’ -o *, 1 or anything interesting welcomed. Book length only. 
195 Piccadilly, W. 1. 8.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET —LINCOLN WILLIAMS, 30 St. Martin’s ¢ V.C.2 
Daily, 10-5, Admission, 1s.] GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: | —%°°! Bese Mee: -sradedinsieste Man 
E. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss I. M. ¥G-POBMS sicg 3 Ww | 
eau Jebb, Fa gtd information concerning Scholarship Vie publication” Send MSS "pun Den ta pee 
. "IRS , 7 7 ra " > , n. 3 +» PETER DEREK, *. 
APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND pore gry ah lg a the Board of Education, | Dept. Z.B., 108 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. CRA 
WANTED ; YPEWRITING carefully executed by expert. Quick mm 
service. SS. ls. r 1,000 words,—Harow 
ee. COLLEGE, OXFORD: Vacant Cass, 184 Thurnham Stree, ia, es EAS 
Chaplain Fellowship. Duties (to begin on October Ist, SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES =a 
1933) te reside in Celloge, to conduct Services in Chapel RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income ia 
and to undertake some literary or scientific work and, CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS spare time. Send for free booklet.—RgGENT EN! 
if the College so requires, a part in the teaching of under- S TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, * | INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. Gal 
graduates. Candidates mast be ordained by October, Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- bag 
— eg the age of a : i» ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY re 
vacated by marriage within three years of election.|and on the CONTINENT, will be ple: OG 
Initial stipend, £350 per annum, with rooms in College: | PARENTS by sendin (free of charge) Fae od = SERALDRY AND GENEAL ¥ = 
if required to undertake teaching work, a further annual | TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, OUR School or College or Personal arms painted on - 
stipend of £150. The age of the pupil, district preferred, wood or glass from 10s. 6d. Woodcut kplates 
Applications with not more than four testimonials and rough ideas of fees should be given, from 5s. 6d. Photos and particulars from J SELWYS ua 
to reach the MasTEr, University College, Oxford, | J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street. | DUNN, Heraldi x ltudia. I4om meal KID 
: - 1 , reet, UNN, Heraldic artist, Kelmscott Studio, Lion Lane, 
by March 1, 1933, London, E.C.4. Tel,; Mansion House 5053, Haslemere, Surrey, , LAl 
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_ Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements—Cons, 





WANTED * TO PURCHASE 
Cer HIGH PRICKS 





paid for GOLD, 
SILVER and SOVEREIGNS. Banknotes pei 
Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Large or sinall quantities. 
accepted, Send or bring 


rewurn. 
Sheffield 


Dental Plates (not vuleanite). 
not 


Goods returned if price 














your odd. bits, &e., to B : NTLEY and CO., 74, New 
fond Street, London, W. 
MISCELL ANEOUS | 

I cesieateien 

REVEL ei TO LOVERS of real Turkish 

Tobacco, BIZIM”’ CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
{00 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s, 6d. 
Remit to me mufacture rs, J. J. EREEMAN & Co., Lrp., 90 


Piccadilly, W. 1. “* SOLACK CIRCLES *’ Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaccos; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 
jas, 6d, per 4-Ib. tin, post extra, 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on re- 
quest —MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


+ hl 
AVE YOU COCK ROACHES ?— Then buy “ BLAT- 
TIS’? UNTON COCK ROACH PASTE ; universally 

and successfully used in all parts of the Globe; exter- 
mination guaranteed, From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, 
stores or Sole Makers, Howartrus, 473 Crookesmoor, 
Sheffield, Tins, Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 48. 6¢4., post free. 


ieee 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—-Your own 
Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 


Arms, 
ircistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent, 
London, W.1. 


free, H HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 

N TN place of the usual rather formal eard why not send 
| your friend a set of six of our “ Something New in | 
Crosswords’? ‘These very intriguing puzzles, in 
envelope with Christmas Greeting, are priced at 6d. 
per set and will give the recipient a very happy hour or 


so, They may _ had in any quantity, post free, from 
the publishers, J. & Lt. Top, 4 Paton Street, Pice adilly, 


Manche aster, 

DUL LLOVERS, CARDIGANS, direct from the Shet- 
I lands, All kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for you 
personally by expert native knitters, ‘rom the lovely real 
Shetland wool, Nothing else is so soft, so light, so com- 
fortable. The newest, most fashionable styles, plain, 
or in the famous “‘ Fair-Isle’’ patterns. At Shetland 
prices, far less than shop prices--Wool prices are rising 
considerably, so order now before prices of knitted 
Woollies rise.-—Write for Free Mlus’d. Booklet and Price 
List, Wm. D. JOHNSON, 8S. 337 Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


KAL Harris and Lewis Tweed, Any length cut. Pat. 
free, James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland 


























FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





YCOTCH BEEF.—Sirloin ts. 3d., Ribs 1s. 3d. English 
S fibs Is. Seotch Mutton, Legs 11d., Neck and 
Shoulder, 13-14 1bs., 9d, Chilled Sirloin 9jd. — Silverside 


mild cured, Christmas 
York Hams, 16-t8 Ibs., 


al. Ox Tongues, 5-8 Tbs., 1s., 
Poultry, Finest expert selection. 





Is, 6d. — Write further particulars, Box A525, Spectator 
BRIDE CAKES—K. bolland & dons, Ltd., LKastgate Row 
Chester 








FURNISHED APART ME N TS 


pees ER. Two 1 rooms (sitting-room and bed- 
room) to let, furnished, gentlemen only. Good 
serviee, bathroom .clectriclight.— Write S,, 32 Vineent Sq 








ANTIGUA - BARBADOS 
GRENADA - TRINIDAD 
DEMERARA 





Six Weeks Round Voyage 


£67 


For Full particulars apply: 
THOS. JAS. HARRISON 
Dock House, Billiter St. London,£.C3; 
J.D.HEWETT & CO.LTD. 
i “= St. London.S.W.I. 
Or Local Agents 


Post discarded ties to W. 
and inventors of unique 
faded, 
renovated : 
prevent creasing. 


out of shape, 
as new, 


WORKS, 


NA WHE \ 
S 6). eR 






or no charge. 
Any shape or condition, 
Colliers 
\ AKG 


Hires HINGS Ww DON, 
proce ‘SS, 


Special 


Wood, 
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wD: 


SENS 





ates 






whereby 
or holed are entirely 


London, 


SS WW W'S 


—_ 










lie makers, 
ties soiled, 
re-made and 
ly relined to 
Is. 3d. each, 


14s. dozen post free (4d. parcel extra C.0.D.), De pt. R., 
WALPOLE 


5.W. 19. 


sig 
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ae: 
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I ATH. 
| class residential. 


hi 
HOTELS 


UNFURNISHED FLATS 


ILLUSTRATED INDEX ” TO LONDON’S 
ATTRACTIVE MANSION FLATS in all 
Districts. An invaluable guide, complete with indexed 
map, "bus routes, stations, &e., for Homeseekers who 
wish to enjoy the utmost possible comfort, distinction, 
convenience and contentment at inelusive rentals, 
£85 to £300 p.a.—-Post free from No. 1 Mansions Bureav, 
ain Park Street, London, W.1. (Phone: Mayfair 032), 
» Thess.) 





VREK * 
MOST 





___BOARD RESIDENCE 








| T Apy having comfortable house can take a few paying 
4 guests, in pretty village between Maidstone a: 4 
Chatham. ‘Terms from 2} guineas. Apply, Box A.528. 








BOARDING NG HOUSE s 


YORK HOUSE HOTEL. 
Fully licensed, A.A., 
Historical associations from. A_D. 1759, 


BRIN 





AND 





ROYAL 


Large garage. 
ROT WICH SPA.—WORCEST ERSHIRE 











BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & ce. water. 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A., R.A, 
Iikd. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
AST BOURN b.— ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
‘4acing sea. Nr. pier « bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
toglish chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. 'Phone 311 
ese pURGH.—THt ALEON HOTEL.——Melivillte 
‘4Urescent. Tgms, ‘“Melerest,’’ Edinburgh, Tel, 207501, 


| per day. 








I ONDON, 
4 


CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 

High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STRERT, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 
Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 
Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath -November to April-—ss. 
Largely patronized by Clergy and professional classes 

ATLOCK .—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. 


N Hydro. For health, 





Britain’s Greatest 
comfort, and pleasure, 270 
bedrooms, grounds LO ac res. Inclusive terms from 13s. 
Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians 


YOURSELVES in 





“hE RESH English Country 

Ask for De aouigtiee List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS peel sae by 

PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 

LTD. 

GEORGE’S Howse, 193 REGENT 


the 
ASSOCIATION, 


P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. 


Street, W. 1 









mA Ao a TH (near).-—-HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton. 
Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. Hor 
court, billiards, Turkish and electric baths in house 








ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, A 
perfectly appointed private hot 


ORQUAY. 
atmosphere and 
if 


ideally situated, 
wnich is justly famous for its home 





reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tari 
apply RESIDENT ProprierorR. Telephone 2655. 
THERE to Stay in Leninn. —THE LODGE, 1 
W St. George’s Square, S.W. 1. Room and Bri akiast 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s, 6d., or 


2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


y fae TR. {V EL MAN. {GER wi ll be ple tsed to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any pare 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the Srpecraror’s Recommended List. 
the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we 


hope 


Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY 

BATH.—-GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
—ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 

BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SHKA.—GRANVIL 
BOURNEMOUTH.-—-BOU RNEOG TH i DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN 

BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—-ALLAN WAT ER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON,.—ROYAL CRESCENT 

BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR CLOSE. | 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 

BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—G RE: AT NORTHERN 
CALLANDER (Perths.). gr _— GHT. 

ACE 
CAMBRIDGE.—BLUE BOAR, 

BULI 


—GARDEN HOUSE. 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N, Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLF. | 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
DROI TWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—PAK& GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK 
—PANMU RE. 
ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER’S. 
GAIRLOCH (Rss-shire).—GAIRLOCH, } 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 
HARROGATE.—C ia | 


HASTINGS.--QUEE | 
SUNSTAN TON.—L i ST RANGE ARMS & GOLF 
JIN | 


KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 

KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—_STAR. 

LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). 
VYRNWY. 


— LAKE | 








65 


| SUNSHINE TOUR 
80 GUINEAS FIRST CLASS 


DAYS’ 


for 


LEAVING LONDON 


14 JANUARY, 1933, 


T.S.S. “CITY OF EXETER,”’ 


by 


17,730 tons displacement 


MADEIRA, TENERIFFE, DAKAR, 
CAPE TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, 
EAST LONDON, NATAL. 


NO HOTEL EXPENSES. 


board 


Full particulars 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., 
104-6 Leadenhall Street, London, £.C. 3. 


visiting 


at all Ports. 
apply: 


Residence 


on 


In order to give wider public uy to their establishmeiits, 


when possible readers will patronize them. 
Travel Manager. 











LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LIPHOOK (Hants).—ROYAL a HOR. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROY Vic ro RTA, 
LLANDUDNO.— IMPERIAL HOT EL. 
LOCH AWE ay OCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C, 1. 
—WAVERLEY. Southampton Row, W.C. L 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY * 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS 
ny ee od DON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMED 
MONMOUTH.- M BEAU FORT ARMS. 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVIEW. 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 
—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION. : 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE. —FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down). -GT. NORTHERN, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAN 
ST. MAWES (Cornwal!).—SHIP & CASTLE, 
SHALDON (8. Devon).—DUNMORE,. 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.)— nae earns K., WESfoON 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLEN DAR AGH. 

(nr) —HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.— riety 

—VIiC — AND ALBERI 
TROON.—MARIN 
WEMYSS BAY. A OKE LMORLIE HYDRO. 


| *Re-open March Ist, 1933. 
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ROUTLEDGE 
avo bleh 


Si BOOKS FOR 


P) CHRISTMAS, 1932 


General Books For Boys and Girls 
*SARDINIAN SIDESHOW *HITTY, THE WOODEN DOLL No. 


By Ametie Brazpova. Recommended by the Book By Racuet Fietv, “The best book about a doll 
Society and by all the critics. 7s. 6d, 4 _— ever read.” Eleanor Farjeon in Time and = 
lide. 7s. 6d, 


THE VICTORIAN SUNSET *THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 
By E. Wincrietp-Srratrorp. “A brilliant review Mage Sitar ie tng Hs eee , 
of the conditions.” Manchester Guardian, 12s. 6d. By GERTRUDE ARTMAN. A convincing picture of 
man’s conquest of nature, superbly illustrated.” 


* JEHOL, CITY OF EMPERORS Rena Pepeede. 177 illust. 10s. 6d, 
3y Sven Hepin. A dazzling re-creation of * BLACK ON WHITE 


vanished splendour. 63 plates. 18s. * WHAT TIME IS IT? 
MONTAGU NORMAN sy M. Inin, The story of Writing and of Clocks 


’ Se ee respectively. “Two of the very best books in this 
ed ie vn ee —— study of ee? genre known to the writer.” The Listener. 
most-dis sse ICTS: > 


Each, 3s, 6c. 
ENGLISH JUSTICE Science and Psychology 


“Soriciror.” “A deadly attack on the police- 


1 A ” Manchester Guardian. 10s. 6d, * THE A B C OF CHEMISTRY 
ASPASIA By Jj. G. CRowTHER. Uniform with Russell's 


: ; Relativity, Ogden’s Psychology, Harris’s Nerves 
By R. E. Money-Kyrie. “ Remarkably clever and etc. 5 i z vai 4s. 6d. 


suggestive.” Sigmund Freid. 3s. 6d. is 
THE WISDOM OF THE BODY 
% 
re READING By Proressor W. B. Cannon. “Should be read 





By M. N. Larran. A welcome change from the by every layman who wishes to understand the 
usual charlatan’s book. 6s, fundamentals fof] all sound medicine and hygienic 
practice.” Spectator. 12s. 6d, 
, x 
Biography * SEXUAL HYGIENE 

x By A. Buscnke, M.D., and F. Jacossoun, M.D. 
THE BORGIAS - A really sane book about the physical aspects of 
By Lacy Coitison-Morrey. “Exciting as a Sex, 7s. 6d. 

thrilling novel.” Daily Telegraph. 12s. 6d. 


MORAL JUDGMENT OF THE 
* PHILIP II OF SPAIN CHILD 


By Davin Lorn. “A rarely satisfying biography. 





ince ei” Mies ies By Proressor J. Piacer. “Brilliant and_ per- 
Very vivid.” New Statesman. 15s. suasive.”"—New Statesman. 12s. 6d, | 
*SUPERMAN (Frederick the Great) | *PAGAN TRIBES OF THE SUDAN 
By N. Aususet. “Asa literary achievement, among By Proressor C. G. and Brenpa Z. SELIGMAN. A ; 
the best.” Sunday Referee. 18s, supremely important contribution to ethnology. 
48 plates. 42s, ; 


*FRANCIS BACON 


3y Mary Srurt. A_ brilliant portrait 


“c 


painted Cheap Editions 


with gusto.” Times Lit. Supp. 10s. 6d. 
; * FLYING DUTCHMAN 
Miscellaneous 3y ANTHONY Fokker. “ First-rate.’ Observer. 
“Amazing.” Everyman, “ Fascinating.” Daily ; ‘ 


* THE DOG’S MEDICAL Mail, ri 
DICTIONARY * HISTORY OF THE PIRATES 


By A. J. Sewett and F. W. Cousens. New By Cuas. Jonson. “The first complete reprint 
Edition, “An exceptionally important book | for of this wonderful book. It is a masterpicce.” - 
all dog-owners. Its value is far above rubies. Philip Gosse, in Sunday Times. 620 pages. 12s. 6d. 
Morning Post. 7s. Od, - ; T 


a 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF GOODS re nny Msn 


Introduction by 


By D. Brarrawaite and S. ie Doses. A study of Cyrit Hucurs Hartman. “ Here at last we have 
actual conditions in the business world to-day. the standard edition of a masterpiece.” Observer. 
10s. 6d, 7s. 6d, 


57 PMNs 


All prices are net. Books marked with a * are 
K egan Pau fully illustrated. When in doubt this Christmas Routledge 


give a Book Token. Ask your bookseller about them. 

















Lon ton: Pri “a rs Ww. PEAIGHT AND SONS, Le, 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E C. 4, aad peewee - THE Soncinaah tan, at their Offices, No. “99 Gower 
Street, London, W.C, 1—Friday, November 25, 1932, a 








